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guests. Because most of the fun is in keeping their 
identity a secret. they always try to have one stranger 
in the party. and that is how I got into the act!” (See 
“Ballad-Hunting in the British Isles.” page 18. Photo- 
graph by George Pickow.) 
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Motivations of Students Coming 
to the United States 


Cora Du Bois 


ECENTLY, someone approached me on the possibility of a 
research project. The task was to go through foreign student 
application blanks and from them extract the image of America 
implicit in the reasons given for studying in the United States. Any- 
one who has examined such forms knows that the statements made 


are as respectable and as stereotyped as the expressed goals of 


various fellowship programs. Applicants learn through a dozen 
different cues. and very rapidly at that, the reasons for study here 
that are expected of them and that should be publicly avowed. For- 
mally expressed reasons usually mirror the expressed objectives of 
the sponsors of various programs. Parenthetically, the same mirror 
images emerge all too frequently in the solicited statements that our 
guests make about the benefits derived from a study sojourn in this 
country. Courtesy and self-interest dictate such replies. 


ET us quickly run over some of the formal objectives of foreign 
student programs that the publicly avowed reasons given by 
foreign students mirror. 

The U.S. Government, for example, is necessarily concerned that 
the students it sponsors acquire not only a deeper but also an appre- 
ciative understanding of this country. This is a view most American 
citizens share. 

On the other hand, the governments of nations intent upon eco- 
nomic and social development are not necessarily concerned that the 
fellowship students they send here acquire any very deep appreci- 
ation of American life. In fact. such appreciation may serve only to 
create in certain students disturbingly critical attitudes toward their 
own countries upon return. Rather, the intent of certain foreign 
Cora Du Bots is director of research of the Institute. This article is based on Dr. Du Bois’ 


address given at the annual meeting of the Greater New York Council for Foreign 
Students on November 19, 1953. 
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government programs may extend no further than training in skills 
that will be relevant to their national welfare. In many groups, stu- 
dents returning from America will be critically scrutinized for 
having “sold out” to the United States. If they are too much im- 
pressed with this country, they may find themselves handicapped. 
The Brazilians have a word for it — Americanal hados — which 


roughly translated means people who have become Americanized 
and thereby scoundrels. 


O many American citizens the goals of foreign student exchanges 
may be no more sharply phrased than international understand- 
ing with the associated hope for peace 


a goal, unfortunately, that 
does not stand up very well under historical scrutiny. The closeness 
of interpersonal contacts between Frenchmen and Germans for many 
centuries has not kept the peace between these two nations. The 
Japanese students who came to study in the United States after the 
Meiji restoration were not able to prevent Pearl Harbor. Much of 
the Indian leadership trained in the United Kingdom became the 
spearhead of Indian nationalism and independence. 


The point that I am trying to make is that program objectives may 
not always be realistic: that they may not always be consistent with 
each other. and lastly. that these are reflected in the formal reasons 
given by our foreign guests. 


Our student guests of course also have their private objectives that 
are sometimes detectable both in the more forthright and the more 
naive applicants. These may not necessarily reflect the intentions for 
which monies may have been allocated. Some applicants express 
broad and unformulated curiosity about this country as a dominant 
world power and as leader of the democratic nations. It is one of 
the two great giants abroad in this world and a spectacle well worth 
scrutinizing. Probably such students would have the same intellec- 
tual curiosity about the USSR and would be as highly motivated to 
study in Russia for a year or two were it possible. 


Some applicants have, interwoven with curiosity about world 
powers. a laudable sense of adventure and a desire to travel for its 
own sake. For those who accept John Dewey’s philosophy that equates 
experience and education, and for those Americans who themselves 
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travel so eagerly and indefatigably, this 
alone should present an understandable 
and by no means unworthy motive. 

Some students are eager to acquire 
new skills. These are the task-centered 
individuals who are coming to be rec- 
ognized as one category in a typology 
of foreign guests. Some of these may see 
the relevance of such skills to the wel- 
fare of their country. These are often 
the students to whom degrees acquire 
what may seem to some of us dispropor- 
tionate importance. We want to be ap- 
preciated, they want academic kudos. 
But other task-centered individuals may 
be little involved with idealistic notions 
of national welfare. They may see study 
abroad in terms of personal advance- 
ment and social capital on their return. 

But we must not be led astray into 
thinking that this latter task-centered. 
self-advancing type of guest is always 
centered on formal educational achieve- 
ment. A year’s study in the United 
States may have as its chief motive the 
perfection of one’s English — and not at 
all acquiring either skill or an M. A. in 
political science — even though the stu- 
dent may be registered in such courses. 
The fluent command of English plus 
American contacts may be far more im- 
portant —- and realistically important — 
for the returning student than achieve- 
ment in formal studies. 

Still other students may be discour- 
aged by their life chances in their 
homelands and a fellowship opportunity 
may appear to them as the first step 
toward possible emigration. For ex- 
ample, an Austrian student may have 
lost his family during the war: he may 
have found economic and _ professional 
opportunities limited at home: he may 
view darkly the political future of his 
homeland: he may quite accurately esti- 
mate that if he can once reach the 


United States, his opportunities for up- 
ward economic and social mobility will 
be enhanced. We are all familiar with 
this situation in reverse. Young Ameri- 
cans who see no opportunity of being 
admitted to our medical schools have 
crowded into more hospitable European 
medical centers rather than abandon 
their life ambitions. Certainly, it seems 
to be true that many unmarried women 
students, from widely diverse countries. 
hope that marriage to an American cit- 
izen may result from a study sojourn 
here — and I feel sure that the reputa- 
tion of American men as “good hus- 
bands” is not the only source of such 
objectives. 

Some of these private objectives may 
not appeal to certain officials as legiti- 
mate but this kind of so-called “escap- 
ism” is fully understandable in human 
and individual terms. One cannot but 
admire the hopefulness. the energy and 
the initiative that motivate such persons. 


BVIOUSLY., each individual's desire 
for study in the United States may 
be assumed to be a complex bundle 

of formal but honestly held reasons, of 
privately held objectives, and of uncon- 
scious needs. There is no simple and 
single factor operative in the heteroge- 
neous impulses that move men and wom- 
en to study beyond the boundaries of 
their homelands. There is perhaps some 
virtue in recognizing that many legiti- 
mate reasons. objectives and motives are 
operative both within a single individual 
and between different individuals. This 
recognition may serve as a safeguard 
against too rigid an insistence on any 
one purpose. The planners and practi- 
tioners of any one fellowship program 
may legitimately set a particular, even 
a rigid, goal for the expenditure of their 
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funds, particularly if they are public 
funds. But it will then be wise not to 
have the same goals set for all programs 
but on the contrary to encourage many 
and diverse sources of funds and to en- 
courage many and diverse objectives so 
that they will be available to meet the 
diverse motives and expectations of our 
guests. 

We in America have a very real prob- 
lem with conformity. Fortunately, this 
is being more widely recognized of late. 
We are also given to fads and fashions 
of opinion, We are inclined to climb 
on band-wagons. We like simple, clear- 
cut issues and efficient formulae. When 
we think we have found them. we are 
inclined to consider them self-evident 
and compelling and to expect everyone 
to fall into line with them. All this 
often leads to a desire for the efficien- 
cies of centralization. We may in the 
process lose the qualities of hetero- 
geneity and forget that a tolerance for 
ambiguity is the essence of a function- 
ing democracy. 


HE direction of my argument is 
T clear. | suspect that the issue lies not 

only in the heterogeneous reasons. 
objectives and motives that our student 
guests bring with them but also in the 
reasons, objectives and motives we invest 
in our foreign students. 

Fundamental to interpersonal rela- 
tionships is the question of interacting 
expectations. Let me illustrate in terms 
of some of the expectations we have 
just been discussing. If the Ford Foun- 
dation is interested in developing the 
reservoir of skilled personnel in Iraq: 
if it selects a mature and competent man 
who is interested in road building; if 
this man learns a great deal about roads 
in the United States, and if he has the 
opportunity to apply this skill on his 
return — if all these things occur, then 


we can assume that the Iraqi engineer. 
his American instructors. his govern- 
ment and the Ford Foundation will all 
feel highly gratified. The expectations of 
all involved have meshed constructively. 
But this same engineer may not have 
been at all interested in American life 
and democratic political processes. The 
expectations of certain of his hosts in 
the community. of perhaps his foregin 
student adviser and perhaps even of the 
IIE interviewer. will not have been met. 
Probably in our hypothetic case. this is 
of little consequence. But if the same 
Iraqi engineer were one kind of U.S. 
Government fellow. his failure to interest 
himself in American life might acquire 
more significant consequences — at least 
to the extent of disappointing the pro- 
gram administrators who might then 
advise different criteria for selecting 
Iraqi engineers. 

Let us illustrate this question of ex- 
pectations in another sphere. Suppose 
a young Swiss business man comes to 
the United States on a university fellow- 
ship to study business administration. 
He finds his course work irrelevant or 
repetitive or trivial. But he throws him- 
self eagerly into the effort to master 
English and to make many American 
friends. The university and his instruc- 
tors may feel a certain sense of disap- 
pointment with his academic perform- 
ance and seriousness. Their expecta- 
tions may not have been met. But the 
student has derived from his American 
experience as much or even more than 
he expected —a year of travel, better 
English. potentially useful contacts for 
his future business career, a sharpened 
sense of how Americans operate. These, 
he hopes, will all advance him person- 
ally. If you are one kind of an idealist 
you may place greater value on the 
Iraqi’s experience. If you are another 
kind of idealist you may place greater 
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value on the Swiss’ experience. But if 
you are interested in the student and 
his expectations (rather than your 
own), both experiences appear to be a 
legitimate and constructive use of the 
sojourn period, I see very little reason 
why we as individual teachers, counsel- 
lors or administrators should experi- 
ence frustration and even feel rejection 
when the foreign students’ goals and ex- 
periences do not coincide with our pre- 
conceived expectations of them. 


N the hospitality level also the Amer- 
Q ican expectations invested in foreign 

students may prove inappropriate. A 
Turkish woman lawyer may turn out to 
be no more interesting or quaint or 
picturesque than an American woman 
lawyer. There is no reason why a Mex- 
ican school teacher should be. intrinsi- 
cally. a more interesting person than an 
American school teacher. A hostess may 
find herself with just as dull a group of 
guests by inviting foreign students as 
by inviting any group of unknown peo- 
ple. Or. on a more subtle level. taking 
a foreign student into one’s home to live 
does not assure that he will be vitally 
interested in expanding your young chil- 
dren’s international awareness, or that 
your expectations of gratitude will be 
met with gratitude. All of these expected 
responses may be present and you will 
be gratified. But there is no basic 
reason to assume that they will be. And 
there is certainly no reason to expect 
foreign students to gratify our motives 
and expectations. 

People are not bought on made-to- 
order specifications. And if they fail to 
meet either our overt or covert speci- 
fications (and most of them are covert). 
we are somewhat less than mature if 
we feel either hurt or disappointed. 

Foreign students, after all, must live 
their own lives. along their own lines 


and eventually again, as in the past, in 
their own environments. The American 
sojourn is only an interlude in their life 
trajectories. 


\ this connection one last point may 


be worth making. We must bear in 

mind that the reasons. objectives and 
motives that bring foreign students to 
the United States, like our own expecta- 
tions of them. are also often not ful- 
filled. It would be astonishing if they 
always were. We cannot be ourselves, 
run our American institutions to our 
liking, and at the same time be all things 
to all men. But in that access of good 
will and earnestness which we so often 
bring to our tasks, we may feel a certain 
sense of failure and even guilt if some 
foreign students experience disappoint- 
ment during their sojourn here. Here 
again. it may be unrealistic of us to ex- 
pect that all study abroad will be directly 
perceived as gratifying to all foreign 
students. 

As has been said repeatedly. all learn- 
ing entails some tension. Every chal- 
lenge to established assumptions and 
habits, every unrealized expectation pro- 
duces some degree of malaise. This holds 
for the American as the 
foreign guest. The students who seem 
disturbed or hostile while they 
sojourn here may be the very ones in 
whom the greatest learning is taking 
place. The same may hold for their 
American hosts although the urge to 
learn is usually less pressing for the 
host than for the guest. 

Conflict and hostility during the so- 
journ period is no sure proof that the 
post-return image of the United States 
will be negative or destructive or that 
study abroad has been unproductive. 
The narrowly task-oriented student may 
learn nothing except his skill. He will 
see in this new environment no more 


host as well 


most 
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than he expected to see. He may be 
considered by his counsellors and teach- 
ers a model foreign student. He never 
gives anyone any trouble and he seems 
to be getting along “just fine.” 

On the other hand. the student with 
broad intellectual curiosity and with 
high expectations of his foreign study 
sojourn may be keenly disappointed, 
critical and disturbed while he is abroad. 
He may be the “problem case” for his 
teachers and counsellors. But he may 
also be the very student whose educa- 
tional experience is the most broadening 
and stimulating, the very 
whom education bites most deeply and 


person in 


whose capacity for broadly based growth 
and comprehension is greatest. He may 
be the truly world-mobile individual. 


NE thing seems reasonably sure — 
Q there is no simple one-to-one rela- 

tion between a student's expecta- 
tions. the gratification he experiences in 
the American scene. and the post-return 
recall of America. The factors that oper- 
ate in this sequence are far more com- 
plex. Perhaps only one generalization 
emerges. The goals and the motives of 
foreign study must be educational. But 
understand education in its 
as both formal and in- 


we must 
broadest sense - 


formal learning experiences. Whenever 
the foreign student or his American 
sponsors inject goals or motives that are 
inappropriate or irrelevant to education, 
broadly conceived, there is the risk that 
this perfectly good and ancient tradition 
of study abroad will be damaged. If 
we hew to education as a worthy goal 
in itself. we and our foreign guests are 
then less likely to experience disappoint- 
ments and frustrations and are much 
less likely to react petulantly. And it 
behooves us to remember that education 
is in itself a worthy goal even though 
it does not necessarily assure world 
peace, economic development or a ge- 
neric enthusiasm for the United States. 
Should cross-cultural education actually 
contribute to world peace. economic de- 
velopment and a_ positive appreciation 
of the host country, these must be con- 
sidered fortunate and perhaps almost 
fortuitous adjuncts. 

Neither we nor our foreign guests 
forest or 
The ex- 


must expect to saw down a 
even a tree. with a nail file. 
pectations and motives of all partners 
in this enterprise must be appropriate 
to the instrument employed. If we are 
providing educational opportunities. we 


and our guests must expect education 
to be the g 
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Inter-University Relations in the United States 
Technical Cooperation Program 


Alvin Roseman 


ECHNICAL cooperation to aid other 

free nations to achieve a higher 

standard of living for their people 
through economic development one 
of the key elements of U.S. foreign 
policy. When an underdeveloped coun- 
try vigorously undertakes to make more 
effective use of its own resources of man- 
power, material. and through 
present-day technology. it sets in motion 
a pervasive series of internal changes. 


money 


The cooperative relationship by which 
one nation assists another to achieve its 
economic development goals is not con- 
fined to governmental actions. Private 
trade and commerce has always afforded 
one of the principal channels for the 
transmittal 
Other common-interest: groups. such as 


of ideas and techniques. 


farm organizations. labor unions. and 
professional societies play a very signi- 
ficant part in disseminating technical 
information and 
understanding. Educational institutions 
obviously have a most important role. 


developing — mutual 


not only because technical cooperation 
is basically an educational process, but 
also because better education is one of 
the great aspirations of all countries. 
The veneration with which education is 
held in so many parts of the world usu- 
ally makes technical cooperation in this 
field readily acceptable. especially when 
the relationship is between two educa- 
tional institutions rather than on a 
government-to-government basis. 


The basic importance of strong. well- 


Roseman is Acting Director of the 
Office of Public Services of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, 


rooted educational institutions in under- 
developed areas has led the Foreign 
Operations Administration to place in- 
creased emphasis upon inter-university 
relationships as one of the principal 
methods of providing assistance to these 
countries, Through FOA-financed con- 
tracts between American universities 
and foreign ones, FOA hopes to  en- 
courage the development of indigenous 
centers of technical assistance which 
will provide for their own nations the 
types of higher education and the uni- 
demonstration. and 
advisory services to agriculture. indus- 
try. and government which have made 
such an outstanding contribution to the 


versity extension. 


economic development in’ the United 


States. 


Existing programs 


Cooperative relationship between 
American and foreign universities is not. 
of course. a new phenomenon. Many 
such affiliations have developed in the 
past without) governmental assistance. 
The predecessor agencies of FOA the 
Technical Cooperation Administration. 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
and the Mutual Security Agency 

undertook a limited number of contracts 
with U.S. colleges for overseas technical 
assistance work. Under these earlier ar- 
rangements. the American universities 
usually furnished assistance to a United 
States governmental mission or to a 
joint servicio, rather than to an indige- 
nous educational institution. Moreover. 
the activity was usually confined to a 
limited project in a single field of tech- 
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Rizal Hall, University of the Philippines: 


home of the Philippine Institute of Public 
This institute was developed through an FOA-financed inter-university contract between 
sity of Michigan and the University of the Philippines. 


Administration. 
the Univer- 
In addition to its normal academic program, 


it has an extensive program of in-service training for Philippine Government employees, and is 
attracting students from many other parts of Asia 


nology. financed for one year at a time. 
few of these single-field 
such as that between Cornell and the 
University of the Philippines. were of 
the true char- 
acter. 


contracts. 


university -to-university 


The new plan 


FOA’s “new look” emphasizes a longer 
range and more comprehensive  inter- 
university arrangement. Under this pro- 
gram. an American university is re- 
quested to assume responsibility. for a 
three-year period. for assisting a foreign 
fields of 
development activity as is mutually fea- 
sible, This plan will help make available 
the wide resources of knowledge and 
experience, and the methods of dissemi- 
nating and applying technical informa- 
tion, which our own educational institu- 
Moreover. the 


school in as many economic 


tions have developed, 
broader scope and increased duration 
of the contract should encourage the 
two schools to develop a mutual affilia- 


well extend into fields 
heyond those encompassed in the formal 


tion which may 
agreement. and continue after govern- 
mental financing has come to an end. 
Under Ameri- 
can university aids the overseas institu- 


these agreements. the 


tion on such problems as curricula and 


teaching methods. research work, ex- 


tension and demonstration programs, 


faculty development and expansion of 


libraries. laboratories. and other facili- 
ties. The technical fields in which these 
contracts may be underwritten by FOA 
are almost as broad as the country’s 
own economic development problems. In 
most areas. agricultural improvement is 
of high priority: but general and voca- 
tional education, medicine. public health. 
engineering. public administration, and 
business management are usually also 
of key significance. 

\s is the case in all other aspects of 
the U.S. technical cooperation program. 
these contracts are initiated through the 
government such as- 


foreign desiring 
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sistance. Representatives of the govern- 
ment and of the local educational in- 
stitution review the general plan and the 
proposed fields of activity with FOA’s 
local Mission, which forwards the re- 
quest to FOA’s Washington headquar- 
ters. In some instances, the proposal 
indicates the American university which 
the foreign school would suggest as its 
partner. More often, suggestions are re- 
quested as to American schools which 
might be well qualified for, and inter- 
ested in, a contract in the fields in- 
volved. FOA then consults its own 
resource files, the American Council on 
Education, other professional organiza- 
tions, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and appropriate governmental 
agencies. and makes preliminary inquiry 
of the inst*tutions recommended by these 
sources, 


Preliminary preparation 


After the foreign university has made 
its choice of interested American schools, 
FOA arranges for representatives of the 
U.S. institution to visit its prospective 
partner. These pre-contract trips are an 
important FOA innovation. Their pri- 
mary purpose is the preparation of an 
agreed work program, which forms the 
heart of the formal agreement. This 
work program a statement of the 
specific services and assistance the U.S. 
school will provide and the arrange- 
ments under which the foreign institu- 
tion will participate —- must be de- 
veloped through consultation between 
the two schools. Both the foreign gov- 
ernment and the FOA Mission have a 
contribution to make to the formulation 
of a work program consistent with the 
country’s economic development needs. 
From such a visit, the American uni- 
versity secures a clear understanding of 
the task it is being asked to undertake 
and the local conditions under which 


its representatives will be serving. The 
foreign school, in turn, learns what as- 
sistance it may expect and what arrange- 
ments will be necessary on its side. 
When the American school’s representa- 
tives return to Washington, the official 
contract is drafted. 


Final agreement 


Most university contracts involve three 
types of cooperation, The American 
school agrees to send overseas a uni- 
versity team which will remain in resi- 
dence at the foreign institution. and to 
provide special consultants for brief 
periods. The primary function of this 
team is to advise and assist the foreign 
school in program planning in 
methodology, rather than to teach 
courses. The foreign school agrees that 
a number of its key faculty members. 
and graduate students who are prospec- 
tive faculty, will study at the American 
university. The American school also 
engages to advise its counterpart what 
additional facilities. equipment, and sup- 
plies may be needed, and, where ap- 
propriate, it may act as its procurement 
agent in the United States. The foreign 
university, or the foreign government 
on its behalf, agrees to contribute a fair 
share of the cost of the undertaking and 
FOA guarantees the payment of the re- 
maining costs from the technical co- 
operation program for the country con- 
cerned. The American university is not 
expected to spend its own resources for 
this purpose. 

As of April 1, 1954, 35 FOA-financed 
with American universities 
were in operation in 17 countries. 
Twenty-seven American universities are 
already involved in the existing con- 
tracts. These include schools from al- 
most all sections of the United States. 
Land grant colleges. urban universities. 
and private institutions are all repre- 


contracts 
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sented. Almost $11 million has already 
been made available as the U.S, share 
of these undertakings. Approximately 40 
more such arrangements were in various 
stages of negotiation or exploration. 


Where the program is operating 


Most of the present contracts are in 
the countries of the Near East, Africa, 
South Asia, and the Far East. An in- 
creasing number are in prospect in 
Latin America and a few seem probable 
in Europe. Some of the existing con- 
tracts, presently confined to a single 
field of activity, are being extended into 
a more comprehensive relationship. In a 
number of situations, because of lack of 
an appropriate foreign educational in- 
stitution or because of other special local 
circumstances. the contractual relation- 
ship must continue to be between the 
American school, on the one hand. and 
ministries of foreign governments, joint 
foreign government-American govern- 
ment entities. or directly with FOA, on 
the other. 

For most countries the needs for im- 
proved technology are vast. the existing 


educational resources are limited. and 


the necessary departures from accepted 
educational traditions are painful. Amer- 
ican universities cannot be expected to 


work miracles: the development of 
strong indigenous centers of technical 
cooperation will be a long process. Many 
economic development problems cannot 
be dealt with through university rela- 
tionships. FOA believes. however. that 
significant advances can be made under 
these three-vear contracts, If worthwhile 
progress can be demonstrated under the 
initial contract. it would seem reason- 
able to expect that future United States 
Congresses will be willing to sanction 
extensions of this arrangement. Experi- 


ence in other technical cooperation rela- 
tionships indicates that foreign govern- 
ments are usually willing to make in- 
creased financial contributions to educa- 
tional projects which have demonstrated 
their value. While the United States may 
carry a proportionately large share of 
the initial costs. increasing local financial 
participation obviously will be of im- 
portance in securing continued U.S. 
assistance. 


Mutual advantages 


The American university community 
has already responded with enthusiasm 
to the educational possibilities inherent 
in this program. Many schools have ree- 
ognized these foreign university afhilia- 
tions, not only as opportunities for par- 
ticipation in an important aspect of U.S. 
foreign policy. but also as a resource for 
broadening the competence of their own 
faculties and for widening the horizon 
of the home campus. The task is not an 
easy one for the American institution. 
It must make some of its ablest staff 
available for overseas service. for a uni- 
versity team 

which has had little previous connee- 


no matter how competent 


tion with the school it represents is not 
likely to develop the institutional rela- 
tionship fundamental to the long-range 
of this effort. It make 
special provision for visiting foreign 


success must 
faculty members who may present difh- 
cult problems of attitude and educa- 
tional philosophy. It must cope with the 
rigidities of governmental fiscal proe- 
esses at home and the complexities of 
an overseas operation under unfamiliar 
conditions, But the opportunities are 
great and the rewards of a continuing 
contribution to the underpinning of a 


durable peace are real. 
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International Programs 


Robert Schmid 


N September, 1950, its 
I trustees decided that the 

resources of the Ford 
Foundation should be de- 
voted to programs for the 
advancement of peace. 
education, the behavioral 
sciences, democratic insti- 
tutions, and economic sta- 
bility. The foundation’s 
International Programs 
represent its approach to 
one of these goals: the 
support of activities that 
promise significant contri- 
butions to world peace. 

The foundation's officers 
are aware that no private 
organization—nor,. indeed. 
any conceivable coalition 
of philanthropic agencies 
—can hope to prevent war. 
In any short-term perspec- 
tive both the prerogatives 
and the 
sources of national gov- 
ernments and international 
agencies will obviously be 
decisive. But in the long 
run a private foundation, by virtue of 
its flexibility and independence, may he 
able to support initiatives towards inter- 
national understanding and the reduc- 
tion of world tension which governments 
could not support as quickly, as well. 
or at all. 

In this brief summary, the founda- 
tion's International Programs are dis- 
cussed under the headings Overseas 
Development. Overseas Training and 


enormous 


This article was prepared by Rosert Scuwip 
of the Ford Foundation staff at the request of 
IIE. 


of The Ford 


Foundation 


One of the young American farmers to go abroad under the 

International Farm Youth Exchange (see page 34) lives at the 

home of Adolph Funder in Moelbling, Austria. 

hand is explaining to her the operation of a farm machine. 

The IFYE is one of the international exchange programs to 
which the Ford Foundation has made grants. 


Here a farm 


Research, International Affairs. and Ex- 
change of Persons. 
Overseas Developinent 

In its overseas development program, 
the foundation supports the efforts being 
made by the people and governments of 
certain Asian and Near Eastern coun- 
tries to liberate themselves from the grip 
of poverty. ignorance and disease. Foun- 
dation grants are made not only for 
economic development projects but also 
for activities which promise to strength- 
en political. educational. or other insti- 
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tutions and processes which can contri- 
bute to the betterment of living condi- 
tions and the growth of democratic ways 
of life. 

The nations in South and Southeast 
Asia whose development programs have 
received foundation support are India. 
Pakistan. Burma, and Indonesia. Those 
in the Near East are Egypt. Iran, Iraq. 
Israel. Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Tur- 
key. The foundation maintains resident 
overseas representatives in each of the 
four countries in South and Southeast 
Asia and one in Beirut. Lebanon. 

The foundation is, of course, only one 
among many outside agencies and or- 
ganizations which are supporting the 
efforts of these nations to help them- 
selves. The United Nations. private 
groups. and national governments. in- 
cluding the U.S. Foreign Operations 
Administration, are all providing 
ous forms of 
assistance, 


Vari- 
material technical 
The foundation cooperates 


and 


closely with these groups and has limited 
its own contribution essentially to  pro- 
jects centered on education. research. 
and training. 

In India. where 85 per cent of the 
population lives in over 500.000) farm 


villages and where famine has been a 


permanent threat, the foundation began 
by helping the country attack its prob- 
lems of food supply, health, resource 
development and illiteracy. The Govern- 
ment of India, in cooperation with the 
provinces, has developed a method of 
extending to the villages simple, inex- 
pensive practices which will increase the 
production of food, reduce disease and 
enrich village life. Foundation grants 
were made for the support of 34 train- 
ing centers to provide the rural exten- 
workers required and for the 
establishment of 15 development. pro- 
jects, widely dispersed over India and 
each encompassing from 60 to 100 vil- 
lages. in which multi-purpose native ex- 
tension workers show the villagers what 


sion 


few simple improvements in farming 
and living practices can accomplish. 

The Indian Government. with the aid 
of the United States Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration. estab- 
lished many more development areas 


has since 


patterned on these pilot projects. Foun- 


dation support. has been 
shifting toward Indian programs aimed 


at reorientation of the 


meanwhile. 


nation’s educa- 
tional system. improvement in govern- 
mental administration. and the develop- 


ment of village and small-scale indus- 


After an inspection tour of Men 
sa building of the Free Univer 
sity of Berlin which is financed 
by Ford Foundation grants. Left 
to right: Professor Alfred Neu 
er, director, Mills College 
Art Gallery; Rektor Georg Rohde 
and Professor Hermann Kunisct 
dean, Philosophy 


Department 
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An extension worker explains to an Indian farmer how he can plough more efficiently 
by changing his woodenhead plough into a steelhead. 


tries. Assistance has also been given to 
the Indian Government's scheme for the 
scientific evaluation of the impact and 
effectiveness of its whole development 
program. 

When foundation assistance first be- 
came available in Pakistan in 1951. the 
Government's main concern was over the 
country’s need for large numbers of 
skilled mechanics in all lines and at all 
levels. Foundation grants were made for 
building and equipping a Central Poly- 
technic Institute and several smaller 
centers to train Pakistanis in industrial 
skills. More recently, the Government 
has turned its attention to the food pro- 
duction and village improvement prob- 
lems, and foundation experience in In- 
dia has enabled it to help the Pakistanis 
adapt developmental techniques and 
methods to their own needs. 

Other foundation grants have sup- 
ported rural development and agricul- 
tural research projects in Jordan and 
Syria. Training programs in industrial 
and mechanical skills have received 
foundation support in Indonesia, Iran, 
Jordan. Lebanon, Egypt. and Israel. 


Overseas Training and Research 


The growing participation of the 
United States in international affairs has 
not been accompanied by a proportion- 
ate increase in the number of American 
foreign-area specialists and has revealed 
serious gaps in America’s store of knowl- 
edge about many regions of the world. 
The foundation's Overseas Training and 
Research Program is aimed at reducing 
these deficiencies through a system of 
fellowships and by grants in support 
of foreign-area research projects and 
institutions, 

Foreign-area training fellowships have 
been granted to young Americans for 
the study in the United States or abroad. 
of countries in Asia. the Near East. and 


At a famous chiosco (newstand) on Florence's 
Via Porta Rossa, copies of Perspectives in Italian 
and French language editions are displayed. 


Checkhov books are distributed in Berlin, through 
Alexei Vertov (seated), editorial representative 
of the Russian emigre Possev Publishing House 
of Frankfurt, and his assistant Anatol Rytikow. 
ooks are shipped to Iron Curtain regions, in- 


cluding Eastern Germany, as well as to Austria, 


Italy, and Western Germany 


Africa. In addition. first awards were 
made in the spring of 1954 for studies 
of the Soviet and East European area. 

Strengthening foreign-area training 
programs in American universities has 
been the objective of another series of 
foundation grants. One of the largest of 
these went in 1953 to the American Uni- 
versities Field Staff (AUFS) for a pro- 
gram which brings American foreign- 
area specialists. after a period in the 
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To help each farmer grow more food is a major aim of every worker, expert or trainee in 


community development. 


Here, the Sindewahi trainees showed the villagers how the use of 


fertilizer could help them. One farmer permitted them to apply a half-and-half mixture of 


ammonium sulphate and phosphate to a section of his rice fields (left). 


The balance of the 


crop (right) was grown without fertilizer. When the trainees revisited the plot at harvest time, 
the fertilized section came to their chests, while the other plants were only knee-high 
Inspecting the demonstrations are (left to right) trainee R. S. Savale; training adviser Paul 
Creech of Point Four; trainee R. L. Raikwar; farmer Kavadu Patil, who lent the section of his 


fields for the test 


field. to university campuses for student 
and faculty seminars. Other grants went 
to universities and to libraries for the 
improvement of research facilities or the 
eXpansion of staff. 


International Affairs 


Grouped under this heading are foun- 
dation number of 
organizations, most of them non-govern- 
mental, activities are aimed at 
increasing public understanding of inter- 
national issues: augmenting the effec- 
tiveness of American participation, both 
official and private, in foreign affairs: 
and strengthening such international 
agencies as the United Nations. 


grants made to a 


hose 


and trainee J. P. Nema 


Among the organizations which have 
received grants are the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for Peace. for a study of public 
attitudes towards the United Nations: 
the Council on Foreign Relations. for 
support of studies in foreign relations: 
the International Press Institute. for a 
study on the free flow of the news: the 
University of Frankfurt and the Free 
University Western Berlin for the 
establishment of joint research projects 
with American universities. 

The resettlement and other problems 
of European refugees and expellees were 
attacked through more than 200 grants 
made to private agencies via the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 


gees. The special problem of ex-Soviet 
exiles has been dealt with by the East 
European Fund, established by the foun- 
dation in 1951. The purpose of the fund 
is not only to help in the resettlement of 
ex-Soviet newcomers. but also to give 
them an opportunity to add to the West's 
insight into conditions in the Iron Cur- 
tain area. Publication of some 150 re- 
search studies by ex-Soviet scholars is 
planned before this part of the fund's 
program is terminated in 1955. The 
fund also provided an outlet for creative 
literary talent in the Russian exile group 
when it established the Chekhov Publish- 
ing House in 1951. Chekhov publishes 
Russian editions of books hitherto un- 
available to readers of that language as 
well as new works written by Russian 
writers in exile. 

“Intercultural Publications. es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation in 
1952. is an attempt to increase under- 
standing among the peoples of the world 
and to advance mutual appreciation of 
differing cultural and intellectual back- 
grounds through the exchange of ideas 


and literary artistic productions. 
Perspectives. USA is Intercultural Pub- 
lications’ principal product. a quarterly 


devoted to contemporary American arts 
and letters and appearing simultaneously 
in U.S.. British. French (Profils). Ger 
(Pros- 
It has also supported 
the Anglo-American edition of Diogenes. 


man (Perspektiven) and Italian 


pettt) editions. 


the review of the International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 
of Unesco. 


Exchange of Persons 


In developing its overseas program, 
the foundation has felt the need to sup- 
plement and = strengthen its activities 
overseas by facilitating the travel of 
students and researchers to and from the 
United States. At the 
foundation's general 
heen promoted by improving existing 
facilities for handling and servicing ex- 


same time the 


objectives have 


changees: thus in the recent past. the 
foundation has made several grants for 
the strengthening of a number of agen- 
cies whose specialty is the administra- 
\ grant to 
the Institute of International Education, 
for example. made possible the establish- 


tion of exchange programs. 


ment of regional centers in five Ameri- 
can states. where foreign visitors are not 
only greeted but helped to so organize 
their stay in the U.S. as to derive the 
maximum benefit from it. Another grant 
was for a project in which the Ford. 
Rockefeller. and Carnegie Foundations 
jointly supported a Social Science Re- 
search Council evaluation of exchange 
This study will last 
vears. will cover both governmental and 


programs. three 
private exchange experience, and is ex- 
to pros ide valuable guides for the 
future development of exchange work, 
in the United States and abroad. 
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Ballad-Hunting in 


Jean Ritchie Pickow 


was born and brought 
I up in the little village 

of Viper in the heart of 
the Kentucky Mountains, 
the fourteenth child in a 
family of fourteen. The 
Ritchie name is an old 
one in the mountains, for 
the family ancestors came 
and settled on Clear Creek 
close on the heels of Dan- 
iel Boone. while Kentucky 
was still a wild forest 
track. There the Ritchies 
and their neighbor fam- 
ilies lived for over a hun- 
dred and fifty years. 
walled in by the rugged 
ridges of the Cumberlands. 
doing their work in the 
old ways, playing games 
and singing the songs of 
the homes they had left in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland back in the Elizabethan 
Era. 

It wasn’t until recently when the rail- 
roads came through bringing newspapers 
and goods and travelers from the “‘out- 
side” that we really began to learn of the 
wonders of progress. Then came the 
automobile. new roads, radios pouring 
the noise. the ideas, the raucous music 
of the cities into our quiet cottages and 
cabins. In spite of these influences, we 
continued for many years to keep to our 
old customs and patterns of work, our 


Jean Rircute Prexow, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and author of several 
books on folk songs, describes her year in 
Britain on a Fulbright grant. Mrs. Pickow 
has made a number of records of folk songs. 
This article appeared, in a slightly different 
form, in the August-September 1953 issue of 
Vusic, a British publication. 


the British Isles 


Mr. Rew of Sidbury, Devonshire is a gardner, an occupation 
which the changing economy of England has made almost a 
thing of the past, and a player of the concertina. 
sings his favorite folktune, 


Here he 
When | was a Farmer's Boy.’ " 


play-parties and beanstringings and corn- 
hoeings, our lovely old-world ballads. 
love songs. work songs and “*bad-man” 
songs telling local tales of murder and 
violence. 

In my family it is said that the proof 
of a song is in the singing of it. and 
when we get together on our front porch 
of a summer evening. to talk and sing, 
it is the old songs that are the favorites— 
“Barbry Ellen.” “A Pretty Fair Miss 
A-Working in the Garden.” “Sourwood 
Mountain,” “Lord Randal”... 


O where have you been, Lord Randal 
my son? 
O where have you been, my handsome 


young one? 


Well I've been to the wildwood, 
Mother. make my bed soon, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE PICKOW 
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Under the beautiful arched entrance to Dartington Hall, in South Devonshire, England, we found 
other evidences of the universality of folklore: are not children’s games the same the world over? 
This is ‘Oranges and Lemons,’ which we played in Kentucky also, but to a different song." 
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For I'm weary with hunting and I 
fain would lie down, 


When I was a little girl singing with 
the others, | used to wonder whether the 
people and the happenings in the songs 
were real. Just what did a ship look 
like, and did a king really wear a golden 
crown? Why did so many of our songs 
talk about London Town? And Dublin 
City? And Bonny Scotland? 
| became inter- 
ested in the songs themselves, and this 
interest took the form of collecting them 
from all my kinfolks and neighbors in 
the community, setting down words and 
tunes so that they would not be lost. In 
doing this, | learned more and more 
about the history of our family, and was 
not surprised to find out that our ances- 
tors really did come over on a British 
ship, back in 1768. A vague but long- 
cherished plan to make a book of our 
songs began to take more definite form 
as a family autobiography —the Ritchies, 
their life in the Kentucky Mountains, 
and their songs. 

But first. before the book was actually 
published. | wanted to go back “home.” 


In my college days. 


band 


the ceilidh 
recording dance tunes 


In the Makem kitchen: 


I wanted to see the places where “Lord 
Randal” and “Barbry Ellen” lived before 
they sailed over the seas to America and 
took the Wilderness Trail to Kentucky; 
I wanted to find my roots, and the 
sources of my songs. 


It was then that I first heard about 
Fulbright Grants. Friends encouraged 
me to apply, and it was a happy day 
when the letter came informing me that 
| had been awarded a grant which would 
allow me to spend a year of study around 
the British Isles. meeting the rural people 
and studying their folk music. My hus- 
band George Pickow, magazine photog- 
rapher and journalist, went with me so 
that we have a pictorial record of our 
year as well as a pen-and-paper account. 
notations. and miles of beautiful 
tape recordings. 

I think the best way to tell about our 
travels, in this short space. is to recall 
just one of the visits we made, present- 
ing it as a sort of sample of the hundreds 
of delightful evenings we had in our 
year's search for songs. 

It was in the North of [reland, in the 
tiny village of Keady, County Armagh, 


music 


with Mrs. Makem and her 
daughter-in-law, Nancy Makem. 


The author, 
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that found Mrs. Makem and_ her 
family, It was not hard to find her, Peter 
Kennedy in London had given us the 
address of Sean O'Boyle. a schoolmaster 
and folklorist in Armagh, and Sean took 
us straight to the Makem cottage. 

You knock on Mrs. Makem’s door and 
walk right into the kitchen, as is the case 
with most Irish cottages. Mrs. Makem 
is not expecting you; she never heard of 
you before; but the place is bright and 
cheerful and spotlessly clean. Mrs. Ma- 
kem does not ask you to stay for tea 
she puts the kettle on and fries the 
sausages and eggs and slices the bread 
and tomatoes, and sets the table with a 
place for you, singing all the while the 
most beautiful songs, without seeming 
to realize she is singing at all. 

After tea we gathered around the 
kitchen stove. | had learned by this time 
that a good way to start off with the 
singing was to ask if anyone knew 
“Barbara Allen.” for almost everybody 
knows that one and it also gave the 
singer an idea of what kind of songs | 
was looking for. Mrs. Makem had one 
of the loveliest and most complete ver- 
sions of the song that I have found any- 


we 


. Makem, sawing so‘tly on the family fiddle, 
plays a farewell tune 


where. It also has a different beginning 
from any of the others. 


Michaelmas Day being in the month 

When the green leaves they are fallen 

When young Jemmy Rose from the 
North Countree 

Fell in love with Barbara Allen. 


Get up. get up. her Mama said, 

Get up and go and see him! 

O Mama dear. do you not mind the 
time 

That you told me how to slight him? 


Get up. get up, her Father said, 

Get up and go and see him! 

O Father dear, do you not mind the 
time 

That you told me how to shun him? 


Slowly. slowly she got up 


And slowly she him, 


to 
And slowly drew the curtains back 
And slowly looked upon him. 


came 


The air of this “Barbara Allen” is as 
fragile and delicate as a flower, and Mrs. 
Makem’s singing of it in her clear lilting 
voice made me wish there were more 
verses than the fourteen she had. 


Mary Toner, one of the singers of County 
Armagh, singing into Jean's microphone. 
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We sang and recorded well into the 
night, and when at last we got up to go, 
Mrs. Makem said we'd only just got 
started, so of course we'd come back 
tomorrow night? Nancy. a Makem 
daughter-in-law who lives two houses 
down the road, said that her husband 
Jack would get out the bagpipes if we 
came back. That would have decided the 
matter even if we hadn't already made 
up our minds at the first hint of an 
invitation. 

Next evening. we went as early as we 
thought proper and at once sensed an 
air of festivity. The whole house was 
full and running over with people! Fid- 
dles, bagpipes. tin whistles lay about the 
rooms in all sorts of unlikely places. 
Dogs, cats, and rosy-cheeked children 
scuttled everywhere underfoot. Mrs. 
Makem had sent messages for miles 
around; Mr. Makem had kept watch on 
the pub, and I think every soul within 
a ten-mile radius of Keady who could 
play an instrument or carry a tune was 
in the Makem kitchen that night. 

We had hardly got the Magnacorder 


set up when the musicians began to tune 
up ina restless way. | had thought we 
would record each instrument separately 
but John Conway, who seemed to be in 
charge of the players, said we must hear 
them play all together first, the way they 
were in the habit of playing for ceilidhs 
(pronounced “kailies”) around the coun- 
tryside. If you have ever tried to get a 
proper microphone balance on a band 
consisting of Uillian pipes, three fiddles, 
one tin whistle and one banjo, you will 
have a small idea of what problems we 
had. When we had done the best we 
could for the balance, all the pillows in 
the house had to go onto the floor to 
deaden the sound of five pairs of feet 
in heavy shoes, tapping at once. 

The music began to pour forth, filling 
up all the rooms and the fog-bound 
street so that neighbors not already at 
the Makems came out to listen. I have 
never heard more exciting dance music 
and I was not the only one affected. All 
around the room, feet began stealthy 
tapping. When the recording was fin- 
ished, Nancy jumped up. 


| was amazed to learn that 
England's canal barges were 
not just trading boats, but 
actual year-round homes for 
the bargemen and their fam- 
ilies. Winter and summer, they 
travel back and forth the length 
and breadth of England, stop- 
ping along the banks on sunny 
days long enough to do the 
family wash and exchange the 
news with a ‘neighbor.’ Their 
contribution to the folk music 
of England has been the old 
barge chants, work songs which 
they used to push the barges 
through the low tunnels on the 
route.” 
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The term ‘gypsies’ is not commonly used in England; the roaming folk prefer to be known 


as tinkers’ or tinsmiths, 
A visit to the tinkers 


and they actually do follow the trade of mending pots and pans. 
caravans is a must for any folklorist; they are friendly 


hospitable, 


and the real storehouses of the oldest songs and legends of Britain. 


“We must dance!” she cried. and then 
tu me. “I can see you are desperate to 
dance. Come on. a set now!” 

We ran the tape back to the begin- 
ning. and the wonderful set-dance tunes 
soared and wheeled round us. | was 
amazed to recognize some of the same 
tunes that we use in our mountain sets 
at home. The same tunes. but the Appa- 


lachian fiddler plays them much faster, 
with a subtler rhythm a running 
rather than a stepping tempo, and he 
uses many more ornaments and drone 
effects in his fidlling than does the Irish 
fiddler, perhaps in unconscious imita- 
tion of the bagpipes sound. now long 
forgotten in our hills. But I had no time 
then to ponder and compare: Jack 
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Makem pulled me onto the floor and I 
found myself dancing an Irish set for 
the first time in my life. and doing it 
very well. It was as though my feet re- 
membered the steps, as the Kentucky 
fiddler’s fingers remember the bagpipes! 

Then the singing began. Almost every- 
one in the room sang at least one song, 
and some of them as many as a dozen, 
all of them good. Of course, I had to 
take my turn with a song too, and I 
gave them what my family calls. “The 
Hangman Song.” which ends like this: 


Hangman, hangman, slack up your 
rope, 

O slack it for awhile - 

I looked down yonder and I seen my 
love a-coming. 


She's walked a many-long mile. 


We had heard that the team of morris dancers in the small v 
was one of the few groups left in England with a tradition of dancing handed 
father to son, and unbroken since the days of antiquity 


richly rewarded 


of dancing 


-we were allowed not only to witness but to participate 
music and tale-telling which every year marks 


O Love. True Love, have you brung 
me any gold 

Any gold to pay my fee? 

Or have you walked these many-long 
miles 

To see me on the hanging tree? 


Yes. Love. True Love, I've brung you 
some gold, 

Gold for to pay your fee, 

And I have come to take you home 

So we can married be. 


Mrs. Makem could hardly wait for me 
to finish to take her turn for my song 
had reminded her of ‘ta story just like 
that one.” She called her song. “Derry 
Gaol.’ Here are the last four verses: 


The very next step he went up the 
ladder, 
His aged father was standing by. 
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illage of Bampton-in-ihe-Bush 
iown from 
Our pilgrimage to Bampton was 
n their great day 


the end of spring and joyous 


hail to summer 
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Come here, come here. my old aged 
father 

And speak one word to me before I 
die, 

Where is my Love. she’s so long in 
coming. 

And what detains her so long from 
me? 

Or does she 
scandal 


think it a shame or 


For me to die upon the gallows tree? 

Then he looked up and he saw her 
coming 

As she rode swifter thany any wynd. 

Stand back, stand back. 
prosecutor, 

For I bear pardon all from the Queen. 

V'll let you know that you dare not 
hang him. 


you old 


For [ bear pardon all from the Queen: 

I'll let you know that you dare not 
hang him 

And I'll crown my Willie with a bunch 
of green. 


The noise and fun were finally over. 
the last neighbor had carried away the 
last sleeping child, the pipes were safe 
on the shelf and the tape recorder packed 
in the cases. We began to try to say 
goodby. 

It was then that I became gradually 
aware of a thin scraping. almost a timid 
sound, begging to be heard. Mr. Makem 
was sitting in his corner. sawing softly 
on the family fiddle, and the funny little 
tune was like a cool drink of well water 
after a hard day in the fields. The old 
man had not played or sung all evening. 
had barely spoken. Now the fiddle spoke 
for him. shyly. cutting short our silly 
speeches. saving all the goodby that was 
needed for the lot of us. “For ve.” said 
the fiddle, “A small tune for a farewell. 
I'm glad ve came our way the happy 
night. God's own speed to ve. 1 wish 
ve well.” 


Like the gardener, the miller of old England is 
becoming Especially is it rare to see 
this kind of windmill looming on the British sky- 
line. Yet, as Mr. Judd himself told me, this 
Holland-type windmill was once a very common 
sight all across the flat lands of the country. Mr. 
Judd works in his mill every day, grinding grain 
for his neighbors. He was too shy to sing, him- 
self, but said he had heard some songs about 
millers, the most famous of which tells the story 
of the old miller on his deathbed who refuses to 
leave his mill to either of his two oldest sons 
because they are too honest, willing it instead to 
the youngest who promises to be a greater rogue 

than his father! 


extinct. 


My year in the British Isles is over. 
Just what and how much I have learned 
is not yet entirely apparent: in the 
months and years to come T will still be 
sorting out and realizing my knowledge. 
\t this time. | can only say that I have 
found hundreds of the went 
looking for. but more important. I have 


songs I 


found my roots. | have “discovered” the 
British people and this 
was possible. delightfully and easily pos- 


my people 


sible. in my few short months there. be- 
cause between the Kentucky Mountains 
and rural Britain there exists a strong 
bond which oceans and generations have 
been unable to weaken —the bond of 


folk music. 
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An American Social Worker in the Netherlands 


Eda Houwink 


OCIAL work has an_ international 
S flavor that does not hesitate at na- 

tional boundaries. People are the 
concern of the social worker, and people 
are the same in spite of language differ- 
ences and cultural peculiarities. The 
American is one of the most ethnocentric 
of the and the Dutch 
among the most internationally-minded. 
This tends to make an American feel at 
home quickly in the Netherlands, even 
a non-social worker whose business may 


moderns are 


not be people. 

Holland. like most of Europe, expres- 
sed its interest in social work through 
the avenue of reform, and_ it 
has remained active in this large area 
even up to the present time. America 
also had a social reform period and still 
has a strong interest in social improve- 
ments. but when that very large segment 
of social workers who call themselves 
caseworkers discovered the writings of 
Sigmund Freud, they deserted the needs 
of the broader society in their preoccu- 
pation with the individual. Another 
reason for our shift is to be found in 
the rapid development of the social sci- 
ences in the United States in the first 
half of the twentieth century. which 
freed social work from the need to re- 
tain a primary interest in the field of 
social action. This meant that we could 


social 


use the findings of the social sciences 
without having to develop them for our- 
selves. Even today Europe does not have 
Epa Houwink taught at the School of Social 
Work in Amsterdam on a Fulbright grant in 
1952-53 and is now at the Family Service 
Agency in Philadelphia. 
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A Protestant orphanage in Edam, Holland, housed 

in a seventeenth-century building. The high-relief 

plaque above the doorway shows the dress worn 
by orphans in earlier times. 


THE AUTH 


fully developed faculties in the social 
sciences in the American sense. Perhaps, 
too, our development of social casework 
resulted from our particular needs, for 
ours is a country where the native-born 
are the offspring of the displaced persons 
of yesterday. As new immigrants on a 
highly competitive social frontier we 
have had many adjustment problems, 
and we have had need of individual 
counseling. 


When I first faced a class of Dutch 


At 
: 
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social work students, | was impressed 
with the serenity and calm in their faces. 
As I came to know them better, however. 
I saw that they too had problems, al- 
though they did not show on the outside. 
Perhaps we are less inhibited; perhaps 
they are better mannered. Certainly the 
influence of the teachings of John Calvin 
still has a strong effect on behavior in 
Holland; you just don’t let your neigh- 
bor know about your personal troubles. 
This characteristic affects the practice of 
social casework, for clients are reserved 
and not used to expressing their feelings 
easily. 


Social agencies in 1275 


Social work in Holland began long 
before there was a U.S.A. The city of 
Amsterdam was a thriving community in 
1275, neatly enclosed by a protecting 
wall. Inside was a large hostel to take 
care of the sick and indigent, and out- 
side the wall was a leper colony. Through 
the years various kinds of institutions 
and agencies developed to care for the 
poor, usually under the guidance of the 
churches. and many of them still survive 
today in the same buildings in which 


Faculty of the Amsterdam School of Social Work 
(left to right): Philip van Praag (child welfare); 
Leonie van der Molen (now studying at Colorado 
University School of Social Work); Mrs. Rood de 
Boer (extension division); Els Mensink (I-Il year 
supervision) 


they began. Because of the impressive 
history which these agencies inherited 
through the centuries, it has sometimes 
been difficult for them to break with the 
past and to try out the new — especially 
when the new was another Americanism, 
“casework.” We have tried so many ex- 
periments in our trial and error history 
that we look unstable (rather than exper- 
imental} to non-Americans. Even Canada 
hesitated a long time before taking our 
casework seriously. Hollanders are con- 
ventional people whose sturdy history 
has taught them not to incorporate the 
new for the sake of its newness. 

Casework in the United States had to 
come of age in order to earn the right 
to be adopted elsewhere. Its start here — 
around the beginning of the century — 
was tentative and unsure. and it has only 
achieved maturity since the war. Amer- 
ica developed in its social work a disci- 
pline that became focused on the psy- 
chology of the individual. Interestingly. 
while the birthplace of psychiatry was in 
Vienna, it grew to maturity in New York 
City. Europe as a whole remained de- 
voted to its traditional art and science. 
and less interested in the experimental. 
America, in its social instability. bor- 
rowed ideas from Europe then 
moved or to develop its own modus 
vivendi. 

Since the war Holland's social workers 
have become vastly interested in’ case- 
work. Many of them have come here to 
study. and very slowly and expensively 
American casework literature is being 
imported into the Netherlands. The child 
euidance clinics are the mest active in 
their use of caseworkers and they train 
their own staffs in a special training 
course. Candidates may be graduates of 
a school of social work or they may be 
untrained workers with several years of 
successful experience behind them. Upon 
completing the course the students are 
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given certificates from the clinic: this is 
the only training in psychiatric social 
work in the Netherlands thus far. The 
established schools of social work do not 
yet have a psychiatric curriculum, 


A new discipline 


Training for social work in Holland 
is done in eleven schools of social work. 
all of which are independent of universi- 
ties. This is markedly different from the 
American plan where all schools are 
university-connected. As an example of 
Dutch university curricula. the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, founded in 1632. has 
seven faculties: theology. law. medicine. 
mathematics and natural science. litera- 
ture and philosophy. which were estab- 
lished in the tradition of the medieval 
academicians: the faculty of economics. 
a rebel of the early twentieth century. 
and the faculty of political and social 
science, a reluctant addition of the mid- 
twentieth century. Social work has no 
place in all this. As a professional dis- 
cipline it is new. unorthodox, without a 
body of knowledge and a literature. So 
the schools have been set up independ- 
ently, six of them under Catholic aus- 
pices and five under Protestant or non- 
sectarian auspices. 

The Dutch schools of social work ae- 
cept students following a five- or six-year 
high school course. and keep them for 
four years so that they have nine or ten 
vears of education following the lower 
school. as compared with the American 
student's ten years. Dutch high schools 
are operated on a very high educational 
level. many of their teachers having doc- 
torates in their fields of specialization. 
Intellectual discipline is more demand- 
ing. and subject matter more advanced 
than in American secondary schools. In 
professional education. our schools, in 
comparison with the Dutch system. em- 
phasize less the theoretical material to 
be learned. and more the emotional un- 
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Eating pancakes (the size of plates) and molasses, 
the faculty of the Amsterdam School of Social 
Work enjoy a picnic. 


derstanding of that material. This is 
especially true in the casework theory 
classes and in supervised field work. 


A word of caution 


Inteilectual learning is important, but 
it is not enough and does not alone make 
a social worker in the American sense. 
It is in this that the American and Dutch 
systems ef education for work 
differ primarily. And this is what the 
Hollanders are now studying and_at- 


social 


tempting to adapt to their own practices. 
The thoughtful American social worker 
hopes that they 
adopt. for no method should be taken 
over indiscriminately without being fit- 
ted into the cultural patterns that make 
each country distinctly itself. The  in- 
formal. outspoken freedom of the Amer- 
iean. which at times in our daily press 
crosses the line into license and libel. 


will adapt not 


cannot be taken over into reserved 


apes 
» 

poo 


culture like the Scottish or English or 
Dutch. 

Up to the present century the United 
States borrowed heavily from European 
knowledge and skills. but we used them 
in our own way and in the end medified 
them. Europe. when it now borrows 
from us. will find itself doing the same 
adapting and will discover new or differ- 
ent aspects that spring out of its own 
unique experiences. [It is Holland's en- 
thusiasm for American casework that 
makes the American social worker want 
to suggest caution. 

Casework is taught in the Dutch 
schools one semester in the second year 
and one semester in the fourth year. com- 
pared with two full years in the Ameri- 
can graduate schools of social work. 
Field work practice in Holland takes 
place in the third year when the student 
is working full time in an agency that 
may be in any corner of the kingdom 
but not outside. except in special cases. 


ay 
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The third-year student's knowledge of 
theory is slim and the number of quali- 
fied supervisors is small, so that the stu- 
dent tends to learn how existing agencies 
operate rather than how to apply the 
theory he has learned to a given case 
load. 

In the the student 
takes two vears of supervised field work 
concurrently with his classroom theory 
so that he can integrate his theory and 
practice as he goes along. Our greater 


American scene 


number of qualified supervisors makes 
this possible. although thirty years ago 
we were not much better ¢ff than Hol- 
land is today. The next thirty years 
should be easier for the Dutch than the 
past thirty vears were for us. for they 
can begin with the professional literature 
that has been written. while in 1924 we 
had to write our own literature. We bor- 
rowed from Freud and the social sei- 
ences and built our casework practice 

* Continued on page 60 
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Our Foreign Student Population 


EARLY 34,000 students from abroad 
N enrolled in American colleges and 

universities last fall, according to 
Education jor One World, the annual 
census of foreign students in the United 
States, just published by the Institute of 
International Education. This booklet 
gives specific data on the 33.833. stu- 
dents now studying in this country. It 
defines a foreign student, tells where he 
comes from, where and what he studies, 
and who pays the bill. Tables list the 
1500 institutions of higher education in 
the U.S. where foreign students were 
enrolled in 1953-54. Based on a survey 
covering 2.400 institutions of higher 
education, the facts and figures represent 
the most comprehensive data available 
on visiting students. 

In his foreword to the book, Kenneth 
Holland. president of the Institute, 
writes, “Having this basic information 
on our foreign student population is 
important in many ways. It contributes 
to our knowledge and understanding of 
the growing movement known as ‘ex- 
change of persons.’ It emphasizes again 
the diversity of the students who come 
to America from other countries, diver- 
sities of age, interests, social positions, 
level of education, as well as of cultural 
background.” 

What is a foreign student? As defined 
for this census, he is a citizen of a coun- 
try other than the U.S. who is studying 
or training in an institution of higher 
education in the U.S. and who plans to 
return to his home country when his 
studies are completed. 


Where they come from 


The students here this year represent 
129 different nations, dependent areas, 
trust territories, international adminis- 


trations, and areas ruled by military 
governments. The ten countries which 
have sent the largest delegations here 
are: Canada, 4.775: China, 2.534: India, 
1.486; the Philippines, 1.388; Japan, 
1.294; Mexico, 1.288; Colombia. 1.207; 
Germany, 1,037; Iran, 961; and Greece, 
883. The most significant trend indi- 
cated by these figures is the steady in- 
crease in the number of Asian students. 
Four of the five largest nationality 
groups in America’s foreign student 
population are Asian: Indians, Filipinos, 
Japanese, and Chinese. This year there 
are also more students than ever before 
from the neighboring nations of the 
western hemisphere, Canada and Mexico, 
The Near East student population is 
growing, while the European students 
represent a smaller percentage of the 
total than in past years. 


Fields of study 


Technological sciences are generally 
considered the American specialty, and 
20 per cent of this year’s foreign students 
do list engineering as their major field 
of study. An equal percentage, however, 
are studying some branch of the human- 
ities languages, literature, art, theolo- 
gy. Another 14 per cent indicate their 
primary interest in one of the social sci- 
ences, There are 12 per cent in the physi- 
cal and natural sciences, 9 per cent in 
the medical sciences, 9 per cent in busi- 
ness administration, 5 per cent in edu- 
cation, and 4 per cent in agriculture. 

Over half the foreign students (54% ) 
are undergraduates, while 29 per cent 
are graduate students. Another 5 per 
cent are classified as “special students,” 
and 12 per cent did not give information 
on this point. Most of the foreign stu- 
dents here now are between 20 and 25 
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years of age. There is a sizeable group 
under 20 and a good many who are 
older than the average American college 
student. The Latin Americans as a group 
are an exception to this, with a larger 
number of students under 20 and fewer 
over 25. Indian students tend to be older 
than the “world average’; this is in 
keeping with the fact that 60 per cent 
of Indian students are on the graduate 
level. 


Other data 


Among the Asian, Latin American. 
and Canadian students, women make up 
a little less than a quarter of the total. 
A smaller percentage of all the African 
students are women, but a slightly larger 
percentage of the European students are 
women. Philippine students show the 
highest ratio of women to men, 

How long does the foreign student 
stay in the United States? What is the 
“annual turnover’? The question on 
“date of beginning study period in the 
U.S.” evoked response from about 80 
percent of the 34,000 students polled. 
Over a third, or roughly 14.000, re- 
ported that their studies here began in 
the fall of 1953. About a quarter re- 
ported having come either two or three 
years ago. About 15 per cent, or 5,000 
indicated that they had been here an 
even longer period of time. 

Of the 2.281 institutions of higher 
education polled. 1.456 reported foreign 
students enrolled. These institutions cov- 
er a broad range: state and private uni- 
versities and colleges. hospitals con- 
nected with universities. theological sem- 
inaries, women’s colleges, junior colleges 
and technical institutions. Three schools 
each list more than 1.000 foreign stu- 
dents: Columbia University. the Univer- 
sity of California. and New York Uni- 
versity. In general. the concentration of 
foreign students in American colleges 


follows the broad patterns of the U.S. 
population. The state of New York has 
more students than any other state: 
5.419. Second is California with 4.336. 
Other states with over 1,000. students 
are: Massachusetts. Michigan. Illinois, 
Pennsylvania. Fexas. and the District of 
Columbia. 

About 13,000 students reported that 
their support is entirely based on per- 
sonal funds. Almost 6,000 reported full 
financial support from private organiza- 
tions or institutions, either in their own 
country or in the United States. Almost 
3.000 indicated sponsorship by govern- 
ment agencies. either their own govern- 
ment or that of the United States. An- 
other 3,000 reported aid from private 
organizations or institutions which sup- 
plement their personal funds. Just under 
1.000 indicated support by a combina- 
tion of governmental assistance with 
either personal funds or private aid. 

In concluding. Education for One 
World discusses the implications of stu- 
dent exchange. “What becomes of the 
individual student when he leaves the 
United States to return to his homeland? 
If he has studied, for example, in a 
technological field such as agriculture, 
what effect will his American training 


have on his career? Ultimately what 


effect will it have on the development of 
agricultural methods in his country? 
Apart from his professional training, 
what impact will American concepts and 
customs, through him. make on_ his 
countrymen?” 


The census of foreign students was 
conducted jointly by the Institute of 
International Education and the Com- 
mittee on Friendly 
Foreign Students. 


Relations Among 


Copies of the annual census may be 
obtained from the Publications Division 
of the Institute at $.35 per single copy. 
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American Studies at Fribourg 


John F. Parr 


It was not altogether unusual for the faculty of the University of Fribourg in 
Switzerland to offer courses in American history and literature. However, it was 


a new departure jor the faculty to name an American to teach these courses 


not 


as a guest lecturer but as a regular member of the faculty. In the jall of 1953 
Dr. Parr was appointed to the university staff as assistant professor of American 


history and literature. 


RIBOURG is one of the younger. 
smaller European universities, but 
from the day of its founding in 

1889 it has been dedicated to an inter- 
national student body and faculty. It 
was in keeping with this tradition that 
courses in American history and litera- 
ture were started in the autumn of 1953. 
It also marked one more effective recog- 
nition of the growing importance of 
American culture and civilization, and 
the keen desire of Europeans to know 
more of this child of their continent 
overseas. 

Introducing these studies has been 
challenging and rewarding work, The 
courses are given in English, but there 
has been wide interest among students 
who do not know enough English to 
follow courses and so one course will 
shortly be given in French 
hazardous and painful this may be for 
the the 
listeners. 

What are some of the problems I have 
had as an American lecturing in a 
European university? 
are not unusual. First and foremost is 
that knowledge of the United States is 
at best very sketchy. Here. the lecturer 
can take nothing for granted and must 
take great pains to explain much thet 
would be elementary in 
speaking to Americans. I have found it 
worthwhile to depart) often) from my 


- however 


more sensitive ears among 


| suppose they 


considered 


prepared lectures in order to recount 
incidents and characteristics of Ameri- 
can life which seem to help to create 
the proper atmosphere for understand- 
ing. I find a map of the United States 
indispensable. 

A second problem is that of available 
books. This is a general one and is a 
matter of constant concern. The Ameri- 
can Embassy hes been extremely co- 
operative. We received a gift of five 
hundred books in American history and 
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Professor Parr delivering 

inaugural lecture 
literature when the USIS library was 
closed in Berne and we received some 
fifty volumes to accompany the Smith- 
Mundt grant which aided the appoint- 
ment to this post in Fribourg. But the 
enormous cost of American books still 
poses a big handicap. The university 
library has granted us a small budget 
to purchase books. but this does not go 
far when confronted with American 
price tags, 

However. these problems fade into the 
background in the face of the enormous 
interest of the students in the whole 
subject of America. There is a strong 
desire to understand the complications 
of American political life. How a presi- 
dent of the United States is elected is a 
continual source of questions. Students 
are astonished and fascinated by the 
nature of the American colonial experi- 
ence and the discussions surrounding 
the drafting of the American Constitu- 
tion. Curiously enough. there is a pro- 
found interest in Puritanism and its in- 
fluence on American life. One Swiss 
student has become so intrigued by it 
that he has decided to write his thesis in 
this field. 


The intellectual nature of many cur- 


rents in American history is a new idea 
to many students. Transcendentalism 
seems not have been known as a literary 
movement. and | have now been asked 
to give a public lecture on this subject 
as the result of interest stimulated in 
the class in American literature. Similar 
surprise has greeted the explanations of 
the importance of Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son in our political thought: there 
seemed to be little or no previous knowl- 
edge that American political life has 
deep philosophical roots not apparent 
in our political campaign rallies. 
Practically all American professors 
who lecture in continental universities 
comment upon the lack of discussions in 
class. This is always disconcerting and 
frequently produces a feeling of failure 
in the lecturer. However. after several 
lectures the students at Fribourg have 
begun to practice our American custom 
and almost every class now witnesses a 
spirited discussion, Many students have 
expressed their pleasure in being able 
to ask questions during the lecture. 
Although some of the other Swiss uni- 
versities do, from time to time, give 
courses in American literature, the per- 
manent position at Fribourg has under- 
lined this development and there are 
already indications of a future expan- 
sion of these studies. The enthusiasm 
with which the students at Fribourg 
from some ten different countries have 
participated in courses in American his- 
tory and literature is a welcome sign 
of the times. The Montana Institute at 
Zugerberg has recently established an 
American section addition its 
Italian. German. French. and Swiss sec- 
tions. The University of Berne. last fall. 
began courses in American sociology. 
These are further indications that the 
serious intellectual study of American 
civilization is becoming increasingly 
possible in European universities. 
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The Farmer Takes a Trip 


America returned to the United 

States last November after spending 
five months living, working, and sharing 
experiences with farm families in 24 
countries in Europe, the Middle East, 
and Africa. Representing 36 states, they 
were sent abroad as delegates of the 
International Farm Youth Exchange 
(IFYE) program, which seeks to clear 
up misconceptions and promote better 
world understanding by arranging ex- 
changes of rural youth between the 
United States and approximately 40 
other countries. Since 1948, nearly 400 
American rural youth have gone abroad 
on this program. and about the same 
number of young farmers from cooper- 
ating countries have worked and lived 
with farm families in the United States. 
The International Farm Youth Exchange 


envoys from rural 


Mildred Jensen is studying farm home economics on 


program is conducted by the National 
1-H Club Foundation and the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Land Grant Colleges. Actual 
exchanges are financed by contributions 
from private sources such as: 4-H clubs, 
civic groups, farm organizations, busi- 
ness concerns, foundations and _ individ- 
uals interested in rural youth and world 
peace. 
Here are excerpts from letters sent 
home by 1953 IFYE delegates: 
Belgium 
“One of the most enjoyable days here 
was when the whole family dug and picked 
up potatoes. We laughed, I was pushed 
over several times because [stooped  in- 
stead of bending from the waist. and pota- 
toes were slung at each other occasionally. 
I was very surprised to see the women 
swinging the heavy sacks onto their backs 
and carrying them to the three-wheeled 


cart. When we were unloading the potatoes 
men and women both helped. I had been 


Mrs. Karen Hansen's 140-acre farm, 


the ‘‘Kysegaard,’ near Naestved, Denmark. Serving at a typical Danish coffee table, she 
is pouring coffee for her hostess. Left to right are: farm youth consultant, Gunner Simon- 
sen; Knud Hansen, son of Mrs. Hansen, and a visitor, garden architect Clemen Jensen 
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standing by and watching when suddenly 
the work stopped and everyone looked at 
me. It was my turn, so they said, to unload 
a sack. I hesitated a moment realizing that 
I was unaccustomed to lifting things as 
heavy as that but I also realized that their 
eyes were on America-—was I afraid to 
work or not? -—and I said, ‘Hmm, bon! 
Ill try,’ and we all laughed as I staggered 
a bit with my sack. I was glad to learn it 
was possible.” John Pierce {Michi 


Kfar Yedidyah, Israel 

“The people are very interesting — the 
50 families represent 18 different countries 
in Europe, Persia, and the Middle East. 
My hostess was from London and her hus- 
band was born in Baghdad and educated 
in an American school in China. Although 
95 per cent of the people are presently 
engaged in agriculture they were in other 
occupations before coming to Palestine. 
One may be working in the fields with doe- 
tors, lawyers, dentists, merchants or almost 


anything.” ——— Don Legg (Wyoming) 


Japan 
“ll never forget my first meal. It seems 
that here raw eggs are a treat so we had 
a dish of white food that looked like cream 
of wheat, with a raw egg on top. Mrs. 
Tokakura took mine, mixed the egg up. 
added soy sauce and stood by hopefully, 
waiting for me to eat it. What did I do? 
I took a deep breath and downed it. De- 
liver me from raw eggs! Another thing | 
remember was how shy the second son. 
Tamotu, was. | thought the boy would 
starve the first few days because he was so 
shy he couldn't stand to stay at the table 
long enough to eat. It really made me feel 
great the day he pulled a joke on me even 
if it was only sticking a bug in my pocket 
... I felt I had been accepted into the 
family when they had a party for me and 
Tamotu handed me a note with these words 
on it, ‘It’s the greatest sorry of my life to 
have you leave our home. ” Barbara 


Buffington (Kansas) 


New Zealand 

“T have been on a 130 acre farm milking 
130 cows and I must say it is a little differ- 
ent than back home. Several amusing things 
happened to me during my first day at the 
Neil Hight farm in Waitoa. First of all, | 
went to town to buy afew work clothes and 
a pair of shoes. We went to several stores 
and inquired but this was the answer we 
got in each case —-‘Size 12? Why there’s 
not a man in New Zealand who wears a 
size . . . What was the size again?’ One 
store keeper advised us to buy two pairs 
of six’s and tie them together! 

“T had been on the farm about one week 
when the Young Farmers club held a 


Eloise Cooksey makes ‘Kentucky Specials’ bis- 
cuits for her host family in Germany. IFYEs, boys 
included, are often called upon to prepare Ameri- 
can meals. One delegate commented, ‘A good 
fairy watches over us as we cook American food 
with strange ingredients and strange stoves. 


In Denmark: Jillyn Wintch of Utah, and Mildred 

Hanna Jensen of Glenburn, California make 

sausages before the astonished eyes of their 
Danish hostess 
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ploughing match. It really rained that day 
but of course, the ploughing match went 
on as scheduled. I was really enjoying my- 
self until they decided they wanted to hear 
from the American lad. Up went my collar 
and out into the storm [ went to tell them 
a little about us. | was satisfied that I 
drew my part of the audience's interest 
because the following Saturday night | 
gave a talk and some of the same people 
turned up to hear it and ask questions.” 
Jack Crowner (Michigan) 


Austria 

“LT am now living on my third farm and 
I have found this family to be as nice as 
the othertwo This farm is in Upper Austria. 
It is quite interesting how you can go only 
a short distance in this country and_ find 
different land, different farming methods 
and different types of people. One thing 
they are alike in is their generosity and 
willingness to help a stranger. | travelled 
alone and people were always helping to 
be sure that I arrived at my destination. 

“T recently went to an extension confer- 
ence for the entire province. It was held 
at a home economics school, ene of the 
most modern in Europe, built with the aid 
of the Marshall Plan. It was fun to look 
around the group and see the same type of 
people you would find in our extension 
eonferences—those who criticize, those that 


At Kibbutz Ramat Youchanan in northern Israel 

near Haifa, Marilyn Holman of Tennessee har 

vests grapes with the help of her ‘hostess, 
Gerda Karniel. 


nothing suits, those who really have a good 
time, those who are very interested.” 
Aldean Knce cke (Kansas 


Sweden 
“Corn is searce but water is plentiful 
around Seandinavia so we eat lots of fish 
instead of beef or pork. Speaking of eating, 
this trip to Sweden has been an adventure 
for the taste buds. | had smoked eel for 
the first time and it was quite good and 
not oily as | had expected. Another com- 
mon dish here is sour milk so [ve learned 
to eat it with lots of sugar and ginger and 
the proper frame of mind... You should 
have seen me make a chocolate cake. First, 
cut my big recipe in half in case it 
failed. By sniffing and tasting | located all 
the necessary ingredients in the cupboard. 
Baking seda was ‘carbonate’, vanilla was a 
dry powder instead of a liquid and to make 
allowance for differences in flour I substi- 
tuted little starch, potato, not corn. 
Finally | changed Fahrenheit to Centigrade 
to set the oven and--wonder of wonders— 
the cake was fine.”"—Evelyn Meinke 


Northern Ireland 
“You never know what is going to hap- 
pen from one day to the next. While at the 
seaside | rode back and forth to the fae- 
tory. | was wearing a bright plaid shirt 


lowa} 


id, 

Erle C. Gross, IFYE from Montana to Belgium, is 

shown in center helping stack oat& on the farm 

of Jean Nysen, Bourgmaster of Tongerloo in the 
Province of Limbourg. 
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A Letter to the Editor 


Puzant Yeghiayan,. director of Studies oj the American Seminary at Antelias. 
J J 
Lebanon, has sent to us the following brief article under the title “The Spirit 
of Scientific Research, America’s Greatest Contribution to Modern Education.” 
We were very pleased to receive this expression of opinion on the views of 
American educators as expressed in the News Bulletin, and would welcome 
other letters from readers, either in answer to this one or in response to other 


articles. 


From what is being issued in the ITE 
Bulletin reports and question- 
naires about foreign student exchange 
program we get the impression that the 
educational leaders in America are too 
much concerned about what “other peo- 
ple” are thinking about America and the 
Americans: — How do the foreign stu- 
dents “adjust” themselves to the Ameri- 
can social life? Do they “get along 
well”? Do they “understand” Ameri- 
cans? Are they sophisticated? What 
do the visiting foreigners 
exhibit towards the “American way of 
life’? To what measure do they ap- 
preciate the “American Democracy”? 


News 


“reactions” 


Can they bear and overcome the “social 
shock” as they come into direct contact 
with American social life? What are the 
means of helping foreign students to 
brave the “strains and stresses” of stu- 
dent life away from their homes? 

But such foreign student problems are 
in reality very minor and private in 
character. altogether secondary too, in 
their bearing upon international under- 
For, after all. international 
progress and peace are not tightly hound 
up with problems of everyday student 
adjustments to their immediate social 
environments in their temporary resi- 
And to focus too much of at- 
tention on such transitory student prob- 
lems would either cause the educational 


standing. 


dences. 


leaders to miss the more important 
issues. or expose, on the part of the 


Americans. a lack of confidence in their 
own values. 

Beyond such immediate student prob- 
lems which in essence are merely 
problems that might concern the ward- 
ens of the boarding institutions where 
foreign students reside — the directors 
of Student Exchange Programs should 
concern themselves rather with such 
questions as: What basic educational 
equipment are these foreign students 
being endowed with while visiting in 
America? What technical and_ skilled 
learning do they achieve? What new 
outlook on social and international life 
do they gain? What widening horizon 
of the great world is opened before their 
eyes? So that. entering into contact with 
the lasting cultural values of America. 
and tempered with its scientific spirit. 
and uplifted with a wider outlook on 
life, these students may come back to 
their native countries with enriched ex- 
periences and venture to shoulder up 
their economic, technical. social. cultural 
and international problems. 

And. after what we have experienced, 
we would point out with stress that the 
greatest educational service America can 
render is to awaken and fortify the spirit 
of sctentific research in the foreign stu- 
dent. By 


not mean the information-gathering re- 


the term “research” we do 
search work such as many social centers 
are carrying on, but rather the technical 
research work done in the laboratories 
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and libraries and study centers associ- 
ated with American institutions, 

That very spirit of scientific research 
is the most valuable contribution of 
America to modern civilization. All the 
advanced technique, all the gigantic 
achievements in industry and construc- 
tions, of which America may well be 
proud, are a result of that searching 
spirit. Every American industry has a 
research center attached to its organ- 
ization for improvement of its own tech- 
nique. Every American institution has 
set up, as an indispensable part of its 
whole structure, a scientific experimen- 
tal research center. Indeed. scientific 
research work is the American “way” 
of science and education today. 

And it is exactly that spirit of scien- 
tific research that is mostly lacking in 
so many of the countries from which 
foreign students fly to America. The 
advancement of agriculture and of in- 
dustry and of social hygiene — all are 


tied up with the regenerating forces of 


the experimental scientific research. And 


America can best endow foreign students 
with that regenerating spirit of scientific 
research. 

Our students should be taught to bring 
back to their native countries, not the 
finished-up results of scientific achieve- 
ments, but the dynamics and the techni- 
nique of science that give birth to such 
achievement. They should bring 
along new machines only, but the skill 
of making and improving their own 
machines, and their industrial products 
out of their own raw materials. 

For that scientific approach and tech- 
nical skill is what the underdeveloped 
areas of the world need most for their 
economic and social and cultural ad- 
vancement and prosperity, and conse- 
quently for international cooperation 
and peace, 


Puzant Yeghiayan 


Director of Studies 
Armenian Seminary 
and 
Chairman of the Educational Committee 


of the A.G.B.U., Beirut 
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Farmer Takes a Trip — Continued from page 36. 


to a most unusual happening. We were in 
the section where pears are peeled, cored 
and canned, when Mr. Walker was called 
to the phone. Most of the employees were 
ladies and | noticed that they had been 
singing. After talking to a couple of them 
I found they had been singing Scotch tunes 
for my benefit, thinking that my plaid shirt 
marked me as a Scotchman. When they 
found I was an American they let out with 
‘Deep in the Heart of Texas’ and ‘God 
Bless America.’ 1 soon was helping with 
their work. 

“Since then I have become equally good 
friends with those working in eggs and 
other jobs because | have done everything 
in the factory from mopping floors to con- 
structing a new one. Working side by side 
with the people is one of the most enjoy- 
able things I have done since being here 
and it certainly is the best way to get to 
know the people.” Ronald Petrak (lowa) 


Athens, Greece 
“One thing that I observe in the village 


square is the politeness of the young people. 
One night as we were chatting over a spoon 
of vanilla an older man approached. Our 
conversation ceased and everybody rose 
from his chair in honor and respect for the 
older man. I’ve see this happen without 
exception and the older man is obliged to 
choose whatever chair he likes best and the 
conversation resumes. I wonder, could not 
a little more respect of this sort be 
practiced at home? 

“T have been able to teach the boys some 
new things here. For example, | noticed 
that each time we returned to our donkeys 
to go home one of the three would be 
loose. T asked if I might tie them up and 
they were amazed at how easy the simple 
slip knot was to do. They formerly tied 
the mules by winding the rope around the 
post several times and putting some odd 
loop into it. Now they said they would teach 
the whole 4-H club this trick and maybe 
the whole village.” Roger Wenzel 
Wisconsin 
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International Gallery 


From Unesco Courier, October 1953 


ROM its inception 

Unesco has recognized 

the value of education 
through art as a means of 
enriching the individual 
development of young 
people and for promoting 
international understand- 
ing. 

When in 1949 art edu- 
cation specialists came to- 
gether to discuss Unesco’s 
program for art educa- 
tion, they laid the greatest 
emphasis on the need to 
foster international ex- 
changes of all kinds —- ex- 
changes of information 
techniques, ideas and beliefs, exchanges 
of art teachers and of the art work 
done by children in different countries. 
That principle of exchange and _inter- 
communication has since characterized 
much of the work of Unesco in this field. 

For example, letters requesting help 
in arranging exchange activities reach 
Unesco from all parts of the world. 
Typical of many requests is the follow- 
ing: “I am a teacher in an elementary 
school and although I am not a specialist 
in art and have to teach all subjects in 
my class. we are doing what I think is 
very interesting work in arts and crafts. 
I would like very much to be able to 
exchange some of the work done by my 
children with that done in a school in 
another country.” 


Package from Africa 

A few weeks ago a large brown paper 
package arrived at Unesco from a group 
of children and their teacher in Africa. 


Theatre Set: ‘The City’ by Monika, aged 12, of Linz, Austria 


ER 


Free Gift” read 
the description on the customs declara- 
tion form. Inside the package was a 
collection of delightful paintings and 
pictures and a letter which began: “Dear 
Friend. We do not know you but we 
are sending you these drawings so that 


“Children’s Paintings 


you can know us as your friends. You 
can see what we look like and the place 
where we live and what we do...” 
Just a week before. a similar parcel 
had come from children in Guatemala 
and Austria: others had arrived from 
schools in Germany. Denmark. Egypt 
and Mexico. In a school in the United 
States the teacher and children made a 
set of miniature slides in color to illus- 
trate the kinds of art work they were 
doing and sent them to Unesco in Paris. 
From countries all world 
small collections of children’s art are 


over the 
now being sent to Unesco. Selections 
from these drawings and paintings have 
been loan 


sent on for exhibitions in 
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“'Rainstorm’ by 15-year old German boy 


different countries. More frequently. 
however, Unesco links one request for 
exchange with another so that works of 
children’s art can be interchanged di- 
rectly between schools and countries. 
Recently. the president of the Japanese 
Association for Promoting Educational 
Arts sought the aid of Unesco in arrang- 
ing exchanges of children’s paintings 
with some 20 member states of Unesco. 
About 400 drawings were exchanged as 
a result between Japan and each of the 
20 countries. Thus a total of 
6.000 pictures created by 8.000 children 
traveled across the world to carry im- 


some 


ages not only of aesthetic and educa- 
tional value but of goodwill and under- 
standing. 

What has been done in Japan is but 
one of many examples of the active and 
practical movements which are a striking 
feature of art educational developments 
on an international basis in recent years. 
International exhibitions of child art 
have been arranged under Unesco aus- 
pices or by its National Commissions 


in Australia, India, Ceylon, Guatemala, 
and Italy. Others have been organized 
privately or nationally in other coun- 
tries, 

For many years one of the best or- 
ganized schemes for exchanges of chil- 
dren's art and music work has been 
sponsored jointly by the National Art 
Education Association of the United 
States and the International Red Cross. 
Recently an international competition 
was organized by the Danish Section 
of the International Union for Child 
Welfare in which children were asked to 
illustrate stories written by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. 

For some time past the Indian illus- 
trated journal, Shankar's Weekly, has 
arranged an annual international com- 
petition, publishing an illustrated issue 
of the journal entirely devoted to the 
literary and artistic work of children. 
Similarly the Sunday Pictorial in the 
United Kingdom arranges an annual 
competition and exhibition for which 
the prizes are in the form of scholar- 
ships to study at one of the art schools. 


Signs of a revolution 


There is evidence from many coun- 
tries which, viewed as a whole. show 
clear almost revolutionary 
change of attitude to art education in 
the past decade. 

One of the most significant events of 
the past two years was the Seminar on 
the Teaching of the Visual Arts held 
in Bristol. England which brought to- 
gether through Unesco, teachers and 


slgns 
signs of 


who 
were directly concerned with practical 
problems of art education. They have 
founded the International Society for 
Education through Art, open for mem- 
bership to national groups and indi- 
viduals. which will among other things, 
organize exhibitions of original works 


specialists from many countries 
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by children and kodakrome slides for 
circulation internationally. 

The founders set forth their basic 
beliefs as follows: 

“Art is one of man’s highest forms of 
expression and communication; creative 
activitiy in art is a basic need common 
to all people: education through art is 
a natural means of learning at all per- 
iods of development of the individual. 
fostering values and disciplines essential 
for full intellectual. emotional, and so- 
cial development of human beings in 
a community. 

“The world-wide 
basis of those concerned with education 


association on a 


through art is necessary in order that 
they may share experiences. improve 
practices and strengthen the position of 
art in relation to all education.” 

Next year a regional seminar on the 
teaching of the arts and crafts will be 


In the areen field 


organized by Unesco in Tokyo in co- 
operation with the Japanese National 
Commission and other authorities. 


Art review 


Unesco has recently published a_re- 
view of art education throughout the 
world, This 250-page book entitled Edu- 
cation and Art contains 45 essays sur- 
veying the field of visual art education, 
the basic theories. the variety of tech- 
niques and materials which are in use, 


the problems of training and administra- 
tion. the role of the amateur. and the 
special needs of art education for youth 


groups and adults. The symposium 
which is edited by Dr, Edwin Ziegfield 
contains an article on “The Nature of 
Creative Activity’ by Henri Matisse. 
“Art Education and Child Psychology.” 
by Jean Piaget. and “Education Through 

* Continued on page 58 


by Jacky, nine year old pupil of Pierre Duquet, teacher at 
Creuse, Somme 


France 
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Unesco Book Coupons 


Overseas subscribers to the News Bulletin often find it difficult, or impossible, 
to obtain American currency with which to renew their subscriptions. The 
Bulletin will accept Unesco Book Coupons as payment for subscriptions from 
readers outside the United States. These may be purchased in the currency 
of your own country in the following areas: 


Country or Area 


AUSTRIA 
BURMA 
CAMBODIA 


CEYLON 
EGYPT 


FRANCE (including French 
Overseas Territories and 
Departments, Morocco and 
Tunisia) 

GERMANY (Bundesrepu- 
blik) 

INDIA 

IRAN 


IRAQ 
ISRAEL 


ITALY 
JAPAN 
LAOS 


MONACO 
PAKISTAN 


SAAR 
THAILAND 


TURKEY 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


UNITED KINGDOM (inelud- 
ing British Colonial and 
Trust Territories) 
VIETNAM 


Address of Distributing Body 


Aussenhandelsstelle fiir Buch und Graphik, Griinangergasse 
1, Vienna 1, 

National Commission Secretariat, Government of Burma, 
74 Pagoda Street, Rangoon. 

Ministére de l'éducation nationale et de la jeunesse, Phnom- 
Penh. 

The University Book Shop, University of Ceylon, Celombo. 
Administration of General Culture, Ministry of Education, 
Cairo. 

Direction de bibliothéques de France, Service des bons 
Unesco, 61, rue de Richelieu, Paris-2¢. 


Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, Buechelstrasse 55, Bad 
Godesberg bei Bonn. 

Ministry of Education, New Delhi 3. 

Persian National Commission for Unesco, Avenue du Musée, 
Teheran. 

Ministry of Education, Baghdad. 

Israel National Commission for Unesco, Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture, Jerusalem. 

Commissione Nazionale dell’Unesco, Villa Massimo, Via di 
Villa Massimo, Rome. 

Society for the Promotion of Science (Nihon Gakujutsu 
Shinko-kai) , Ueno-Park, Daito-ku, Tokyo. 

Commission nationale pour |’?Unesco, Ministére de l’éduca- 
tion, Vientiane, 

Commission nationale de ’Unesco, Ministére d’Etat, Monaco. 
Ministry of Education and Industries (Education Division), 
Government of Pakistan, Karachi. 

Staatliches Biichereiamt fiir das Saarland, Beethovenstrasse 
35, Saarbriicken ITI. 

The Thailand National Commission for Unesco, Ministry of 
Education, Bangkok. 

Bibliothéque nationale (Milli Kiitiiphane), Ankara. 
Department of Education, Arts and Science, Van der Stel 
Buildings, Pretoria. 

United Nations Association, 25 Charles Street, London W.1., 
England. 


Commission nationale pour l’Unesco, Ministére de l’éduca- 
tion, 89, rue du Président-Thinh, Saigon. 
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Notes and News 


Japanese House Presented to U.S. Museum 


Six hundred and thirty-six crates con- 
taining a full size Japanese house and 
garden. have been shipped from Nago- 
ya, Japan to the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City, and are now 
being re-assembled in the Museum's out- 
door exhibition area, The house. which 
is being presented to the museum as a 
gift of the America-Japan Society in 
Tokyo and private citizens. was designed 
by the well-known Japanese architect 
Junzo Yoshimura, who is now in New 
York supervising its construction. It 
will be open to the public during the 
summers of 1954 and 1955. Although 
the materials of the building are new. 
its design is based on 16th and 17th 
century Japanese protoypes. The mu- 
seum has selected an example of tradi- 
tional Japanese building for this exhi- 
bition. because classic Japanese archi- 
tectural forms have long been regarded 
by many western architects as being of 
greater relevance to contemporary archi- 


tectural problems than much of the 
Western tradition itself, 


This will be the second time the house 
has been built. It was first erected in 
Japan this fall and its completion cele- 
brated in a ceremony by a Shinto priest. 
It was then taken apart and packed for 
shipment to America. The stones which 
will be used in the garden around the 
house were specially selected from the 
mountains near Kyoto. Each piece of 
wood in the house was wrapped in paper 
and marked with a number before being 
crated in order to simplify re-assem- 
bling. At the traditional ridge-beam 
ceremony held at the museum on April 
22 to celebrate completion of the heavy 
construction work, Hozen Seki, Buddhist 
priest. read a ceremonial proclamation 
which stated: “The people of Japan pre- 
sent this building to America as a token 
of goodwill and 
America and Japan.” 


friendship between 


Model of Japanese house now being reassembled at the Museum of Modern Art 
by Junzo Yoshimura, the architect. 
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English and Social Action in 


For the past six years, Mrs. George 
T. Colman, wife of the American consul 
in Belém. Para. Brazil. has directed 
English conversation groups in the gov- 
ernment residence. The dues from mem- 
bers of the conversation groups are used 


English conversation class in the dining room 
of the residence of the consul at Belém, Paré, 
Brazil. The teacher is a volunteer American 
housewife. The classes occupy room in 
the residence on Mondays, including the bed- 


rooms 
rooms 


every 


intry, and garage 

to aid needy institutions in the hope of 
arousing interest among the language 
students in the many social problems of 
the city of Belém. 

Belém is the port of the great Amazon 
area, the largest “backward 
in the world. For centuries. and 
even today. Amazonia has represented a 


one of 


areas 


jungle to be drained of its natural re- 
sources of rubber. Brazil nuts. cacao. 
vegetable oils. and crocodile skins. for 
the enrichment of traders and merchants 
and for the impoverishment of its inhabi- 
tants along the river banks. The United 
Nations and Brazil are now turning their 


Brazil 


attention to improving living conditions 
in this area. Belém itself. which is the 
first contact with Brazil for thousands 
of air passengers, has a population of 
250.000. eighty per cent of whom live 
on a subsistence level. 

The popularity of the English con- 
versation groups. which are taught by 
American, British, and Brazilian volun- 
teers. has increased so that on Monday 
and Tuesday afternoons every room of 
the Colman’s home and whatever space 
is available in the Consulate. is used by 
groups of four, five or six persons. In 
1953 the matriculation over 200 
and the teachers numbered 25. A basic 
knowledge of English determined by an 
examination is required for admission. 


Was 


Last year the group contained 130 men 
and 98 120 were 
under 25 years of age. and 108 were 


women: members 
over 2D. 

All dues for the classes are placed in 
a fund for social welfare. Class repre- 
sentatives are elected who make visits to 
various institutions and then recommend 
how. the money should be distributed. 
Some of the projects for which the fund 
1953 include: sheets and 
children of 


was used in 
for a 
tubercular parents: 
toys for an institution for children of 
lepers: material for for a 
Catholic school in a poor section, and 


towels home for 


slides. swings and 
uniforms 


“meals for millions.” samples of a multi- 
purpose food to be used in an experi- 
ment in feeding. It is hoped that the 
combination of the teaching of English 
with the effort to arouse interest in 
social welfare will not only make Belém 
more English-minded but more “social”. 


minded. 
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Korean Children's Choir in U.S. 


The Korean Children’s Choir is now 
touring the United States in support of 
the campaign of the American-Korean 
Foundation to raise $10,000,000 “to 
help the Korean people to help them- 
selves.” These 25 children, ranging in 
age from 7 to 13° years. will make 
personal appearances in 50 or more 
principal cities in the United States, 
acting as goodwill ambassadors from 
Korea and aiding local committees of 
the foundation in their efforts to reach 
their goals. The choir is well known to 
all Koreans. and to thousands of G.I.s 
who served in Korea. particularly those 
who were hospitalized patients. 

Their first public appearance was at 
the Statue of Liberty on April 14 where 
they sang America’s national anthem and 
then their own “Ai Gook Ka.” On April 
20 they were the principal participants at 
the launching in New York of the first 
“Help Korea Train’ The Freedom 


Express whose goal is at least 600 cars 


the 
donated by 


needed material for 


of Korea. 


of vitally 
rehabilitation 


American industry. Before starting their 
transcontinental tour of concerts and 
radio and television appearances, the 
choir recorded 23 American and Korean 
folk songs on a long-playing record, 
the proceeds from the sale of which go 
to the American-Korean Foundation for 
the education of Korean orphans. 
When the Communists invaded the Re- 
public of Korea, some of the children 
who were members of the choir were 
killed or lost in the fighting. Those who 
could be found were hurried off to the 
temporary capital. Pusan. The ranks were 
filled out at that time and all the chil- 
dren were placed in the custody of the 
Korean Navy still billets 
feeds them and assumes responsibility 


which and 
for their safety. During the fighting the 
choir appeared at many hospitals to aid 
morale. and greeted many incoming 
troopships and troop planes. The two 
young men who organized the choir 
originally. Ahn Byoung Won and Kwon 
Gil Sang. are still with the children. 


The Korean Children’s Choir, with General Van Fleet, chairman of the 


American-Korean Foundation, serenade 


Miss Liberty 


David Rockefeller, senior vice 
president, Chase National Bank 
and chairman of the Executive 
Committee of International 
House in New York City, spoke 
at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Institute in Denver, April 29, 
on educational exchange as an 
effective instrument for inter- 
national understanding. Left to 
right: Robert S. McCollum, In- 
stitute trustee and president of 
McCollum Law Corporation; Mr. 
Rockefeller; Kenneth Holland, 
president of the Institute; and 
Ben Cherrington, director of 


IIE’s Rocky Mountain office. 


New NAFSA Officers 


Officers and board members of the 
National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers have elected for the 
year beginning July 1. 1954, The 
newly-elected officers are: J. Benjamin 
Schmoker, Committee on Friendly Re- 
lations Among Foreign Students, New 
York, president: Robert L. Blair, Uni- 
versity of Denver. first vice president: 
Forrest G. Moore. University of Minne- 
sota, vice president: Robert 
Lado, University of Michigan. third vice 
president: Mrs. Charles Bang. Council 
on World Affairs, Cleveland, secretary : 
Herrick B. Young. Western College for 
Women, Oxford. Ohio, treasurer. 


been 
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Gift from Japan 

Washington's Tidal Basin, usually re- 
served for swan boats and cherry blos- 
the home of a ten-ton 
“Ishi To Ro” or stone lantern, a gift 
from the people of the Tokyo metropol- 
itan government to the United States. 
The lantern (literally translated “stone 
light stand’’) is nine feet tall, 300 years 
old, and made of granite. and formerly 
stood in the precincts of the Temple 
Kaneiji on Leno Hill in Tokyo where 
many of the Shoguns are buried. The 
lantern) which was presented during 
Cherry Blossom Festival in Washington 
this spring. comes “in remembrance of 


soms. is 


now 
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Commodore Perry's historical landing 
in Japan one hundred years ago,” ac- 
cording to a letter from Seiichiro Yasui, 
Governor of Tokyo metropolitan govern- 
ment. The idea for the presentation 
originated during the visit of a group 
of Japanese mayors to this country last 
fall. under the sponsorship of the Pacific 
Coast Mayors and the Ford Foundation, 
which made a grant to the Institute of 
International Education for the admin- 
istration of the project. During their 
visit to Washington a gold key was pre- 
sented to the mayors by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

Walter S. Robertson, Assistant See- 
retary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
said, in accepting the gift, “This great 
lantern which comes to us as a symbol 
of the traditions of Japan is as nearly 
imperishable in its construction as a 
product of human hands can be. It was 
given to us by the peoples of Tokyo, 
like the cherry trees around us which 
have become to all our country symbolic 
of the physical beauties of our national 
capital. It will always mean to us that 
the people of Tokyo reciprocate the 
friendship we feel for them and have 
chosen this poetic and enduring means 
of assuring that they stand beside us, 
no less than we beside them. in our 
common efforts to realize the promise of 
our century. which contains so much 
of darkness. so much of hope.” 
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Irish Lecturer 

John J. O'Meara. (M.S... D. Phil. 
Oxon). professor of Latin at University 
College. Dublin. who will lecture next 
fall at a number of leading universities 
in this country. will 
additional lecture engagements from Oc- 
tober to December. Professor O'Meara 
has written for British and Continental 
periodicals on the philosophical develop- 
ment of Augustine and the transmission 
of Graeco-Roman civilization to the 
West. and is the author of a book on 
Augustine's work. He has lectured at 
Oxford and Paris on Augustine and will 
speak in Paris next September at the 
International Congress of Augustinian 
Scholars. His lecture topics include vari- 
ous problems connected with the devel- 
opment of Augustine’s mind: an intro- 
duction to the work of John Scottus 
(Erigena): the revival of interest in 


be available for 


Origen. and some topics dealing with 
Anglo-Irish literature. Inquiries should 
be addressed to him at: 28. St. John’s 
Road, Sandymount, Dublin. Eire. 


Lecturer on South Africa 
Nicolaas J. Pansegrouw (M.A..D.Phil). 
University of Stellenbosch, South Africa. 


now Visiting professor of sociology 
at New York University, will be avail- 
able to lecture in other parts of the 
Professor 
Pansegrouw was Social Affairs Officer in 
the U.N. Secretariat from 1948 to 1953. 
He has traveled throughout Africa, and 
has lectured extensively in the U.S. and 
Europe. His lecture topics include: 
Africa in the Modern World; National- 
ism in Africa; Colonial Policy in Africa 
in the Mid-twentieth Century. He will 
also speak on the problem of crime. For 
further information. address Professor 
Pansegrouw at 425 


New York 25, N.Y. 


during the summer. 


Riverside Drive, 


Foreign University Catalogues 

IIk’s canvass of foreign universities 
for their catalogues has this year met 
with unusually generous response. The 
Institute now has not only the standard 
college and university catalogues but 
also programs of many specialized 
schools which may be of help to U.S. 
students wishing to plan a program of 
foreign study, and to the professor who 
wants to follow the developments abroad 


in his field. 


Gabriele Humbert of Germany, 
an alumna,’ who took her 
Ph.D. at the University of Got- 
tingen, had a teaching fellow- 
ship at Hunter College, New 
York, in 1930-31 and the fol- 
lowing year taught German at 
Vassar College. When her hus- 
band, Thomas H. Parker, be- 
came Senior Collector of Cus- 
toms in the Fiji Islands recently, 
she became interested in paint- 
ing, and now spends much of 
her time doing portraits of the 
islands’ inhabitants. She re- 
ports Fiji as a fascinating place 
to observe inter-racial relations. 
This picture shows Mrs. Parker 
in her studio with her paintings 
of Fijians, Indians, Chinese, and 
Europeans 
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Orientation Plans for 1954 


Approximately 528 students who are 
IIE “sponsored for the academic year 
1954-55 will come to the United States 
this summer for a period of orientation. 
The following institutions of higher 
learning have accepted the Institute's 
invitation to conduct orientation pro- 
grams for six weeks, from July 25 
through September 4: Bard College, 
Bennington College, Bucknell Univer- 
sity. Duke University, the University of 
Hawaii, the University of Kansas, Syra- 
cuse University, the University of Wash- 
ington and the University of Wisconsin. 
The large majority of the 400 students 
assigned to these institutions will be 
holders of U.S. Government fellowships 
for 1954-55. Others included are a few 
holding fellowships provided pri- 
vate funds secured through the Institute. 

With the exception of the University 
of Hawaii, all of these institutions have 
had orientation centers before. Thirty- 
five students from Southeast Asia will 
be oriented at Hawaii. 

Under the Department of the Army. 
Mills College will again organize a pro- 
gram for students from the Ryukyuan 
Islands. Twenty-eight Ryukyuans are 
expected. 

One hundred students will spend the 
month of August as guests of American 
families chosen by the Experiment in 
International Living, Communities in 
various parts of the country receive 
groups of eight or ten students from a 
given country. 


Junior Year Survey 


Funds for a study to determine the 
effectiveness of Sweet Briar College's 
Junior Year in France program have 
been granted to the college by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. A 


report of the survey is planned in con- 
junction with the ¢ -ollege’ s observance of 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1956. Students 
formerly enrolled in the Junior Year in 
France, as well as directors and teachers, 
will be questioned in an attempt to as- 
certain how the year of foreign study has 
affected the lives. career choices. civic 
activities, and attitudes of participants. 
French families with whom the Ameri- 
can students have lived, and French 
instructors will also be asked for their 
impressions of the impact made by the 
students upon French communities. 
Some 1500 students have participated 
in this junior vear program. begun by 
the University of Delaware in 1923. 
and directed by Sweet Briar for the past 
six years. 


Sabahhatin Metya, general manager of Anka, 
Turkey's largest nation-wide news agency, in 
the composing room of Denver's Morgan County 
Herald, with the publisher, Mrs. Helen Cudworth. 
The picture was taken during Mr. Metya's visit 
last fall while he was in this country under the 
sponsorship of the Department of State. His 
program in Denver, which was arranged by 
IE's regional office there, included a visit to 
Fort Morgan and a small breakfast party at- 
tended by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
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Foreign Student Road Show 


The show. “World at Your Door.” 
which was produced, acted and directed 
by University of Washington foreign 
students, toured the Pacific Northwest 
during spring vacation. The road show 


PHOT Y JAME NE 


Dierk Clausen, Germany (left), expresses his 
feelings toward Jean Peter of France in a take 
off on Franco-German relations in 
Your Door. 


Norld at 


which had a cast of students from 21 
nations, thirteen skits that 
Afghanistan folk 
songs to a Japanese parody of Liberace’s 
“Story of Three Loves.” Also on the 
program were a Thai bamboo ball game. 
an Indian drama. and native Arabian 
dances. The members of the production 


contained 
ran the gamut from 


cast stayed in private homes in each 
town. and visited local churches 
schools for talks. “World At Your 
Door.” was the sixth annual interna- 
tional student show sponsored by the 
Visiting International Students Associa- 
tion in Seattle and the Foundation 
for International Understanding through 
Students. All proceeds from the show 
are used to provide scholarships for 
foreign and American students at the 
University of Washington and other 


and 


Seattle colleges. James Davis. Univer- 


sity of Washington foreign student ad- 
viser, stated that the purpose of the 
road show was to get the people of the 
Pacific Northwest and students 
foreign nations better acquainted. 


from 


The annual Intercollegiate Leadership 
Institute on the United Nations, sponsored 
by the Collegiate Council for the United 
Nations, will be held at Finch College 
in New York City during the week of 
June 20-26. Student leaders from every 
section of the country will attend. to 
plan their campus U.N. activities for 
the coming year. and to study and dis- 
cuss current problems in the United Na- 
tions. Among those who have accepted 
invitations to meet with institute dele- 
gates are Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt 
and Dr. Ralph Bunche. 


Ege College in Bornova-Izmir. Turkey, 


announces a vacancy for the 1954-55 


academic year for the post of director 


of physical education. Applicants should 
have majored in physical education, 
have some knowledge of natural science 
and hygiene, ability to teach arts and 
crafts. and to supervise extra-curricular 
activities. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to: The Director. Ege College. 
Bornova-Izmir. Turkey. 


The University of Minnesota will hold 
a summer school session for foreign 
language and English teachers from 
June 15 to July 17. Through discussions 
and laboratory techniques. the work- 
shops will emphasize among other prob- 
lems: current trends in foreign language 
teaching, the development and practical 
application of audio-visual aids. lan- 
guage teaching in elementary schools. 
and promotional techniques to make a 
community “language conscious.” 
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Guillermo Keys Arenas, visiting 
artist from Mexico on IIE's 
Internaticnal Arts Program” 
in October 1950, supervises 
choreography of a new ballet. 
Since 1951 Mr. Arenas has 
choreographed many ballets 
presented at the Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, including ‘'Ballet 
Mexicano" of the Academia de 
la Danza Mexicana which was 
presented by José Limon and 
Company. He has also done 
the choreography for several 
ballets and musical comedies 
produced at the Teatro de los 
Insurgentes, a new theatre in 
Mexico City. 


Interlingua, a language which is a 
union of five European tongues, was 
developed in 1923 by an international 
group of technical men who were anx- 
ious to simplify the exchange of ideas 
and developments in science and_ to 
overcome the language barrier. Twenty- 
five years of research by linguistics ex- 
perts culminated in a book on Inter- 
lingua grammar, which is simplified in 
comparison with English, French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish. and Portuguese, from 
which the language is drawn, and a 
27,000-word Interlingua-English diction- 
ary, which includes 17.000 technical 
terms. Currently being printed is a book 
using pictures to teach vocabulary en- 
titled “Interlingua a Prima Vista” (In- 
terlingua at First Glance). The first 
publications in the new language were 
begun in 1952. Through the pages of 
“Spectroscopia Molecular.” Forrest’ F. 
Cleveland. professor of physics at IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology. Chicago. 
is able to relate developments at Illinois 
Tech in the study of molecular structure 
by means of the spectrum to about 500 
other moilecular spectroscopists in 22 
other countries. Also published in Inter- 
lingua is “Scientia International.” a 
monthly edition of Science News Letter. 


published by Science Service as a week- 
ly news service on scientific develop- 
ments. Interlingua is not proposed as a 
single language for the world or even 
Western Europe. Although the language 
may be spoken, its primary usefulness is 
the exchange of written ideas in the 
fields of science and engineering. Dr. 
Cleveland feels that “the scientist loses 
much time in learning to read two or 
three other languages. For the greatest 
possible progress in science it is essential 
that research workers should know the 
results of work along similar lines by 
investigators in other countries.” 


Several months ago a young German 
engineering student at the Darmstadt In- 
stitute of Technology called at the Pub- 
lic Affairs Field Center in) Frankfurt 
with an unusual request. the VEA 
Journal reports. He wished to give a 
recent inheritance worth about $360 in 
(American money to enable a deserving 
American student to study in Germany. 
This German student. who 
remain anonymous, is not well-to-do. He 
is working his way through the Techni- 
sche Hochshule at Darmstadt, one of 
the most badly bombed communities of 


wishes to 


Europe. The small legacy could mean 


ore 
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travel. new clothing. better housing or a 
start in business. The generous gift is 
this student’s way of repaying the schol- 
arship which was given to him to study 
at Michigan State College during the 
1948-49 academic year as a member of 
the first group of U.S. Government ex- 
changees from Germany after World 
War II. President John A. Hannah of 
Michigan State College has been asked 
to select an American student to be the 
recipient of this gift, and the money 
has been set aside to pay part of the 
student’s tuition and living costs at 
Darmstadt Institute of Technology. 


The International Commission of the 
United States National Student Association 
announces the opening of competition 
for its second annual International Stu- 
dent Relations Seminar to be held at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts and Ames, 
Iowa, July 12—-September 1. The pro- 
gram plans to provide qualified students 
with specialized knowledge in the field 
of international relations as it affects 


Wolfgang v. Pfaundler (left), Austrian student 
studying at the University of Denver under 
sponsorship of the Institute, presents a letter 
written by his grandfather, Leopold von Pfaund- 
ler, one of the leading physicists of the 19th 
century, to Chancellor Chester M. Alter. Mr. 
Pfaundler who is here on a Government scholar- 
ship presented the letter as an expression of 
gratitude for the tuition scholarship granted to 
him by the University of Denver. Dated Septem- 
ber 13, 1869, it came from his collection of 
correspondence between his famous grandfather, 
who is known for his work on the law of the 
conservation of energy and his contributions to 
physiological optics as well as his textbooks in 
physics and meteorology, and other outstanding 
physicists of his time, including Curie, Kohrausch, 
and Roentgen. The donor of the letter, a mem- 
ber of the Alpbach European Forum, completed 
requirements for a doctoral degree in philosophy 
with a 600-page thesis study of the Austrian 
resista,.ice movement in which he played a 
primary role. He was forced into the German 
army after the Nazi invasion of Austria, later 
escaped from a Soviet prison camp and became 
a leader of the most important anti-Nazi under- 
ground organization in the Tyrol. 


student life. The aim of the seminar is 
to train a group who can represent NSA 
both overseas and in conducting inter- 
national programs on member campus- 
es. For the first five weeks of the pro- 
eram, participants will attend lectures 
and seminars, and prepare research re- 
ports on specific countries or areas and 
their student organizations. Program 
members will live in the Harvard dorm- 
itories and will meet members of the 
Harvard International Seminar, which 
includes representatives of 30 countries. 
They will also take part in the Summer 
School's activities, particularly the three- 
day conference on “Foreign Policy and 
National Security.” After five weeks of 
classroom work, study and_ research, 
program members will spend two weeks 
at the NSA Congress at Iowa State Uni- 
versity in Ames, Iowa, All students at 
schools whose student governments are 
members of NSA may apply for the 
program: scholarships covering board, 
room, tuition and transportation will be 
provided for the students selected. For 
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further information write U.S. National 
Student Association, International Com- 
mission, 52 Boylston Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


The Museum of Modern Art has bought 
the pavilion used for showing modern 
American art at the International Art 
Biennale Exhibitions in Venice. The 
pavilion is the only privately-owned ex- 
hibition hall at the famous international 
art show and was bought, William Bur- 
den, president of the museum stated, 
to insure the continuous representation 
of art from this country at the inter- 
national exhibitions which 


have been 


held every two years since 1892, except 


for the war years, To present as broad 
a representation of American art as pos- 
sible, the Museum of Modern Art will 
ask other leading institutions in this 
country to cooperate in organizing fu- 
ture exhibitions. The other pavilions 
are owned by more than 20 governments 
which officially sponsor exhibitions of 
contemporary art from their own coun- 
tries at the Biennale. The Venice Bien- 
nale is sponsored by the Italian Govern- 
ment in order “to bring together some 
of the most noteworthy and significant 
examples of contemporary Italian and 
foreign art’ according to the official 
prospectus. An international jury, com- 
posed of the commissioners appointed 
by the governments of nations partici- 
pating in the Biennale and others 
associated in an official capacity with 
the exhibition, will award prizes in 
painting. sculpture and engraving. Fif- 
teen governments so far have announced 
their participation in the 27th Biennale. 
including Finland, which is taking part 
for the first time since 1914, and Vene- 
zuela which is preparing its first exhi- 
bition. 


In Brief 

The University of Hawaii has received 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
for a series of visiting professorships 
to bring distinguished scholars from 
other U.S. universities for a year’s work 
at the university . . . 20 Danish uni- 
versity women who have studied in the 
Us. on AAUW grants have offered a 
“gratitude” award for a member of the 
association to study in Denmark .. . 
Unesco’s next general conference will 
be held in Montevideo in November .. . 
One of the oldest doll-making institu- 
tions in Japan, Sakura-kai, has organ- 
ized classes for foreign women to learn 
the art of Japanese doll making. . .. 

Vann Woodward, professor of 
American history at Johns Hopkins, has 
been appointed to the Harold Vyvyan 
Harmsworth Professorship of American 
History at Oxford for next WEAF: <..0 
Queen Mother Elizabeth of England will 
be a guest at the final Bicentennial Con- 
ve cation at Columbia University, Octo- 
ber 3... . Lin Yutang has accepted an 
invitation to become chancellor of Nan- 
yang University at Singapore, an over- 
seas Chinese-endowed institution which 
is to open next fall... An International 
Student Association has been established 
in Vienna to assist foreign students at 
Austrian universities . . . Next fall 
Columbia University will have a 
department to study a language area 
extending from Hungary to Eastern 
Siberia... Smith College is planning a 
Junior Year in Germany to be held at 
Munich in 1955-50. 

This summer York. Pa. and Arles. 
France will take part in a_ bilingual 
“twinning” project similar to that ar- 
ranged last year between Harrogate. 
England and Luchoi.. France (See Feb- 
ruary 1954 Vews Bulletin). 
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The Plus and Minus of American Education 


The February 1954 issue of the Phillips Bulletin published by Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, contains the observations on American secondary educa- 
tion, of five teachers from five different countries who studied or taught in this 
country. The editors of the Phillips Bulletin report that “Through their comments 
runs the assessment that: (1) American secondary education is out in front in the 
development of citizenship, ‘Citizen is the key word of your system .... boys learn 
to be citizens everywhere: actually they do not learn social responsibility, they 
live it. (2) We neglect able students. ‘America makes a tremendous effort for the 
benefit of the average child, But it seems to forget the natural demands of the 
intelligent children, neglecting their claims jor free utilization of their powers.’ 
Below are excerpts from several of the reports, 

From France pearance, our boys manage to hold their 
own, Our aim, like yours, is to give 


Roger Bernard. professeur agrégé d’an- 
them a cultural background and we dis- 


glais. Lycée Claude Fauriel. Saint Etien- 
ne, Loire: “The question is: what kind courage any premature specialization. 
At the risk of being chauvinistic. | feel 
even tempted to say our éléeves are ahead 


of yours in their studies. If I may offer 


of men are we forming? Can they com- 
pete with the men you are forming? | 
know that | am skating on thin ice at this 
point. and yet. | do not hesitate to reply : 
yes. they can. And they do. 


tentative explanation, 1 should say that 


Asconeerns French students achieve intellectual ma- 


learning proper. despite the greyness of 
our environment. the unprepossessing 
look of our lyeee, the overcrowding of 
our classes. the lack of cultural facilities 
(such as library. museums and so on). 
despite our shabby ‘poor relation’ ap- 


turity earlier than American students. Ts 
it hecause our boys are better equipped 
than yours when they enter the second- 
ary school? [ suspect your elementary 
schools must bear the blame for this: 


thank goodness. the 3 r’s are still. in this 


{ 


country, the essential teaching given 
in our écoles primaires. On the other 
hand, I found that, excellent as extra- 
curricular activities may be, they are 
apt to loom a bit large in the minds of 
American students. I remember bright 
boys who had to work overtime to keep 
abreast of the class. ... 

“But where you score heavily on us 
is in the teaching of social responsi- 
bility. True. we are at a disadvantage. 
A day school has not the same possibili- 
ties as a boarding school to teach boys 
how to live together, for the simple 
reason that boys don't live together. 
Moreover. our French students are too 
individualistic at heart to learn the 
‘unanimistic’ rituals. But this essential 
part of education, ‘the great end and real 
business of living,’ is sadly neglected 
in our schools. We rely too much on 
the family to teach a boy not only 
civics, but just plain civility... . During 
the lengthy faculty meetings | was much 
impressed by the recurring question: 
‘Is he a good citizen?’ 

“A good citizen. To me the word 
CITIZEN is the keyword of your system of 
education and your highest ‘titre de 
gloire.” At Andover, boys learn to be 
citizens everywhere: actually they do 
not learn social responsibility. they live 
it, on the game fields, in their various 
clubs, debating societies. at lectures. and 
in their moral and religious work, ... 


We cannot offer our boys as many op- 
portunities to partake in the common 
good and I deplore it, even though the 


participation may a little too 
absorbing. | wish. too, we had some- 
thing like your student government and 
your student council. To be just, an 
effort has been made in this country to 
make our boys profit by the English and 
American examples: alas, the presence 
of stern Napoleon—the ‘man of destiny’ 
and . . . strict military discipline—is 
still felt in our lyeées; anyhow, it is too 


prove 
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early to tell whether the ‘classes nou- 
velles’ (inspired by your example) are 
a success or not.” 


From Britain 


Henry J. G. Collis, headmaster. East- 
bourne College Preparatory School, Sus- 
seX: 

“Of the 41 American schools I visited 
there can hardly have been one where 
the material side would not have far 


A Greek lesson is given by Classics master Mr. 
J. F. Burns at the Royal Grammar School in 
Guildford, England. This is one of the older 
classrooms, the Austen Room,in the west wing, 
built from the gifts of John Austen, Mayor of 
Guildford in 1566, and his son George, a mem- 
ber of Parliament for Guildford in the reign of 
James |. 


outshone most of the best equipped 
schools in England. Yet so great an 
emphasis has been put on the condi- 
tions under which young people are to 
work that learning itself often seems 
almost submerged in this sea of chromi- 
um-plated drinking fountains. elaborate 
stage drapes. displays of projects and so 
on, Any criticism must seem ungracious 
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from one who was met with such ex- 
treme kindness in every school, but an 
Englishman cannot but wonder if the 
shop window is not too full of things 
that glitter but do not last. Have so 
many aids to education tended to dull 
receptivity to the humdrum 
learning that hammers out the funda- 
mentals by constant repetition? | felt 


side of 


that young Americans are out of svm- 
pathy with learning the hard slow way. 
They must get there quickly and if some 
spelling or tables or dates get missed 
out in the scamper—~ well, they Il pick 
them up later on, The grade system does 
of course serve as a kind of brake for 
the clever boys but it also hauls along 
the weak boys who might be better off 
at a slower pace. 

“Strictly on the side it 
appears that standards are a little be- 
hind and feels that 
American high school of any size must 


academic 


ours one every 
lose a dozen or so potential scientists or 
classicists every year through educating 
for the masses. Yet our secondary mod- 
ern schools have so much to learn from 
them in the way of pratical education. 
and I was filled with admiration at the 
ease with which to us unusual subjects 


like driving lessons are included in the 
curriculum. .. . 

“Friendliness between faculty and 
pupils was very noticeable and. with the 
right man in charge. is obviously the 
ideal modus operandi. With the man 
who has difhieulty with discipline there 
must be more chaos far sooner than in 
the English schools where he can for a 
while shelter under cap and gown. sit 
on a dais above his pupils and enjoy a 
honeymoon. albeit brief. until his fail- 
ings become apparent to the underworld. 
In the long run the result of both 
systems is no doubt the same respect 
for the right man. fear of the martinet 
and joyous pity at the man who should 
never have taught—— but each system 
might well here incline slightly towards 


the other.” 


From Germany 


Dr, Rudolf Bringmann, instructor of 
English and History. Gymnasium Hamm. 
Westphalia: “Both the American and 
German educators agree that it is funda- 


mental for any democracy to give each 


child the same chance in education re- 


eardless of the social and economic 


status of his parents. ‘The... democratic 


Rugby typical English public 
school. Under its famous head- 
master, Dr. Arnold (1795-1842) 
it became the model for the 
public school (private school in 
American terminology) in Eng- 
land. Here Mr. Lyon takes the 
upper half of the Classical Sixth 
Form, known as Upper Benct 
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ideal respects each individual and would 
educate each according to his abilities 
and needs’ (Office of Education Report 
1951). But we seem to differ in the 
interpretation of this ‘equality.’ This be- 
ing a vast field | have to generalize 
again. ... With us. each child has the 
chance to get a higher education if he 
or his parents wish to do so. regardless 
of any other conditions but his qualifica- 
tion. Each child should be able to do 
his best for himself and the community 
in and for which he is to live. And each 
child should be given that education 
necessary to cope with this position. We. 
therefore. have a highly selective. flex- 
ible. and diversified system of schools. 

“Despite many shortcomings in prac- 
tice this selective and flexible school 
system does. we feel, justice to both the 
individual child and the community and 
does work to the benefit of both. Be- 
sides. this system leads to a good stand- 
ard of efficiency and character-building. 
Both are essential and vital with a coun- 
try like Germany where competition is 
much stiffer than in the spacious ‘New 
World. and with a nation who lives 
next-door to the Eastern philosophy of 
life. A high standard of education is. 
German educators feel. one of the best 
fortresses against the catching doctrines 
of our eastern neighbor. 

“The American public high school. 
on the other hand. comprises all types 
of secondary education (from handi- 
craft. bookkeeping to philosophy) and 
is to the 12th grade open to all. 
the bright and the weak. It is far less 
selective. Its aim is not so much the 
best qualified, but the average. the ‘com- 
mon man’ who is to ‘get something out 
of it along the general line.” Again. | 


am painfully aware of having to gener- 
alize for space’s sake. There is. no 
doubt. some sort of selecting the quali- 
fied in several subjects and above all. in 
the extracurricular activities in| which 
American schools top ours. But in class. 
| have always pitied both the able stu- 
dent who understood a subject under 
discussion in ten minutes and the medi- 
ocre who had to toil a whole period to 
catch on if he succeeded at all. The 
result is bound to be a constant drop in 
scholastic standards. A more diversified 
system might give each child his proper 
place. Schools for the handicapped left 
a deep impression on me as symbols of 
the warm-hearted American readiness 
to help the weak and hardicapped first. 
And vet. | have often wondered why 
not more is done for the ‘exceptionally’ 
bright child as well, It struck me again 
ard again that so much wonderful intel- 
ligence | saw could not fully develop but 
had to waste time and talent in frustra- 
tion and idleness... . 

“But let me stress in conclusion that 
there are also many things we can learn 
from America. American schools. public 
and private. excel in extracurricular and 
‘social’ activities. Here the student learns 
what is to be learned by doing. In many 
ways he is given a very active part in 
running ‘his’ school. and thus. develops 
early a sense of ‘Liberty under Law.’ a 
sense of responsibility. and of good citi- 
zenship which is so vital in a free 
society. | found American schools real 
centers of community life and — as a 
rule —- closely connected with their local 
society. They do cultivate a spirit of 
fairness. good sportsmanship and neigh- 
borliness which has made a deep and 
lasting impression on me.” 
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Recent Books and Pamphlets 


The World Health Organization (head- 
quarters, Palais de Nations, Geneva) has 
published A World Directory of Medical 
Schools. The directory is a basic refer- 
ence text. and contains information in 
thirteen different categories including: 
conditions for admission, annual admis- 
sions. language of instruction, annual 
number of graduates. and tuition fees. 
All information is given in English and 
French, 


The Role of Voluntary Agencies in Tech- 
nical Assistance contains the results of a 
study conducted by the American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service. Inc. The volume is intended to 
serve as a source of reference on various 
important aspects of the technical assist- 
ance programs currently conducted under 
voluntary agency, government. and_ in- 
tergovernment asupices and to ‘explore 
the continuing role of American volun- 
tary effort” in this area. The study con- 
tains chapters on: Technical Assistance 
and Voluntary Effort; Fields of Techni- 
cal Assistance: agriculture. fundamental 
education. health: Illustrations of Tech- 
nical Assistance Programs in Africa. 
Burma and Iran; Common Concerns of 
the Various Auspices of Technical As- 
sistance Programs: personnel contracts. 
planning and cooperation. The study 
was intended primarily for the informa- 
tion and use of American voluntary 
agencies operating technical assistance 
projects overseas, but it also provides 
for persons outside the voluntary agency 
field a symposium of ideas. opinions and 
information from every field now  in- 


volved in technical assistance. Copies 


are available from the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Serv- 
20) 
Ney, 


ice. Ine.. Wilkie Memorial Buildin 
West 40th Street. New York 18. 


Price: $1.00 per copy. 


The American Council on Education has 
published a report of a conference of 
Fulbright scholars held in New York 
City. June 21-24. 1953. on the general 
World Under- 


standing.” The report contains summar- 


topic “University and 
ies of the speeches by delegates on: The 
Purposes and Trends in University Edu- 
cation; Specific Issues in University 
Education: Report of Discussion Groups 
(university structure. teaching and re- 
search, status of the professor) : and The 
Role of the University in the Interna- 
tional Community. Copies of the report 
are available from the American Council 
on Education. 1785 Massachusetts Av- 
enue. N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. Price: 
81.00 per copy. 


\ new edition of How Peoples Work 
Together, the story of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies for use by 
schools and study groups, has recently 
heen prepared by the Education Section 
of the U.N. Department of Publie In- 
formation. This 92-page book, which 
has many photographs ond charts, is 
designed to give the student a simple 
account of how the United Nations came 
into being and some of the many com- 
plex problems with which it is now 
faced. It is aimed at the high school 
level. Mail orders should be addressed 
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to the Manhattan Publishing Company, 
225 Lafayette Street, New York City. 
Single copies are $.75; special prices for 
bulk orders. 


Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy. Point Four in 
Action. by Jonathan B. Bingham. form- 
er deputy and acting administrator of 
the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, has been called by Chester Bowles. 
“An excellent report of what Americans 
on missions of technical assistance have 
been learning and doing.” Mr. Bowles 
stated in a review of the book on March 
7. 1954 in The New York Times. ° 
his survey of Point Four accomplish- 
ments makes exciting reading. as well as 
necessary homework for thoughtful Am- 
ericans willing to understand the new 
world slowly unfolding in the broad un- 
derdeveloped areas of Asia. Africa and 
South America.” New York: The John 
Day Company. $4, 303 pp. 


Summer with a Purpose, an informa- 
tion sheet on summer opportunities for 
foreign students now studying in this 
country. has been published by the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers. and the Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students. The 


pamphlet contains information on camp 
counseling. hints on job hunting. an- 
nouncements of fellowships. seminars 
and special projects which would wel- 
come students from abroad. Copies are 
available from NAFSA. 291 Broadway. 


New York 7. N.Y. 


Note to Librarians 


The Index for Volume 29 of the News 
Bulletia will be available after July Ist. 
Copies of the index will be sent free, on 
request. 


The March 1954 issue of International 
Conciliation, bi-monthly publication of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. contains an article “Unesco 
in Perspective” by Brenda M. H. Tripp. 
Miss Tripp. who is currently secretary 
of the British Council. spent two years 
in the Natural Sciences Department of 
Unesco working on a special project con- 
cerning international collaboration in 
scientific research. This issue containing 
Miss Tripp's appraisal of Unesco’s estab- 
lishment. objectives. and activities can 
be obtained from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. United) Nations Plaza at 406th 
Street. New York 17. N.Y. at 8.25 for 
a single copy. ° 


International Gallery — Continued from page 41. 


Art.” by Herbert Read. A notable fea- 
ture of the volume is the illustrations 
which present in pictorial form the main 
theme of the nature of art education. 
Over 100 black and white and 28 color 
plates show children at work. and ex- 
amples of their drawings, paintings. and 
modelling. There is also an illustrated 
plan for an art room. This volume 
should be useful to art teachers, parents. 
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leaders of youth groups. organizers of 
art clubs. and to all those who are con- 
cerned with art as a means of enriching 
national cultural life and contributing 
to international understanding. Copies 
are available in the United States from 
International Documents Service. Co- 
lumbia University Press. 2960 Broad- 
way. New York 27. N.Y. $5.00 for 
paper edition. $5.50 for cloth edition, 
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Members 


HESTER Bowles. George \leGhee. 
( and James D. Zellerbach have been 
elected to membership on the Board 
of Trustees of the Institute of Interna- 


tional Education. 
Former U.S. 


New Board 


Ambassador to India. 


Mr. Bowles is author of the recently 


Chester Bowles 


published Ambassador's Report. An ex- 
governor of Connecticut. he was OPA 
price administrator. 1943-460: director of 
Stabilization. 1946: and a 
member of the War Production Board. 
1943-46. Mr. Bowles was a member of 
the U.S. National 
Unesco in 1946-47. He is a graduate of 
Yale University. 


Economic 


Commission — for 


Another ex-ambassador. Mr. MeGhee 
was U.S. envoy to Turkey in 1951-53. 
He has held various government  posi- 
tions including that of Assistant 
retary of State for Near Eastern. South 
Asian and African Affairs. and that of 
Senior Adviser to the North Atlantic 
1947 he was 
ordinator of aid to Greece and Turkey. 
Now an independent oil producer. Mr. 
MeGhee. a graduate of the University 


Treaty Council. In co- 


of Oklahoma. 
in 1937. 


was a Rhodes Scholar 


Mr. Zellerbach is president and di- 
rector of the Crown-Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion and a member of the Institute's 
West Coast Advisory Board. He was an 
alternate delegate to the eighth session 


of the United Nations General Assembly 
last fall. 1948-50 he headed the 
Government's ECA) special mission. to 
Italy. He was United States employer 
delegate and vice chairman of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in 1945-48. 


From 


, 
James D. Zellerbact 
Ay 


Social Worker in the Netherlands — Continued from page 29. 


which has now become sufliciently estab- 
lished to return to Europe to be further 
adapted. Thus we borrow from each 
other and move ahead independently. 


Community planning 


Social Holland = differ 
somewhat from ours. They have more 
institutions for children and the aged 
than we have; there are many children’s 
agencies, frequently with an active pro- 
tective function for which we have 
tended to substitute the casework 
method. There are beginnings of family 
agencies which frequently are set up by 
church rather 
“chest” or “council.” 


agencies In 


than under a 
Holland has no 


groups 


Community Chest to collect annually for 
all its social agencies: and while it has 
a Sociale Raad, which is like a Commun- 
ity Council, it is more limited in its 
Without 


the broad focus of city-wide community 


scope than are our councils. 


organization, the initiative to set up new 
services tends to remain sporadic rather 
than planned to meet the obvious gaps 
in a community's total social services. 


Social work in Holland. like that of 
the rest of Europe. began through  in- 
dividual effort of small groups. 
cially church groups. This laid down a 
pattern through the years of individual 
effort) as contrasted with community- 
wide effort in the United States. Perhaps 
we were influenced by big business. 


espe- 


which showed the need for organization 
and which placed business men on the 
boards of directors of our social agencies. 
Perhaps it was the broad thinking of the 
social sciences that gave us a community 
perspective. Perhaps it was the size of 
the United States which we had some- 
how to encompass. or our absence of 
historical dictates. which forced us to 
begin where we were. In any case we 
have now begun to develop a discipline 
that we call community organization 
which is trying to write its own litera- 
ture and to create its own experts. Hol- 
land and Europe generally have not vet 
had a similar development. and they 
have not vet been active in taking over 
this latest Americanism in social welfare. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Administrative Staff 


President KENNETH HOLLAND 
Executive | ice President DONALD J. SHANK 
Vice President for Operations ALBERT G, SIMS 


Executive Assistant to the President PEARL G. PURCELL 


Director, Foreign Student Department 
Director, United States Student Department Davip B. Wop.incer 
Director, Department of Special Programs Puiuie C. Woopyatrt 


Director, Development and Information Joun S. HOLLISTER 


Director of Research Cora Du Bots 


Director, Administrative Management BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 


Controller S. THIRLWALL 


Regional Offices 
Coordinator of Regional Offices STEPHEN ©. GEBELT 


Director, Washington Office James BD. KLINE 
1530 P Street. N.W.. Washington 5, D.C. 


Director, Midwest Office Loutse Leonarp Wricht 
116 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago 3, Illinois 


Director. West Coast Office Harriet J. Even 


121 Powell Street. San Francisco 2. California 


Director. Rocky Mountain Office Ben M. CHERRINGTON 


1605 Pennsylvania Street. Denver 3. Colorado 


Director. Southwest Office THOMAS S. St THERLAND 


803 Texas Avenue. Houston 1. Texas 


Director, Los Angeles Center for International Students and Visitors 
(Affiliate of Institute of International Education} Orson R. VaNDERHOOF 
L151 South Broadway. Los Angeles 15, California 
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The Institute of International 

Education is a non-profit agency 

which administers 

exchange-of-persons programs 

between the Uniied States and 81 countries. 
Approximately 4,000 students. teachers. technicians, 
and specialists study or train inacountry other 

than their own each year through its programs. 
Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Elihu Root, 
and Nicholas Murray Butler. the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 


As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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THIS PUBLICATION 


IS REPRODUCED BY AGREEMENT 


EXTENSIVE 


WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITHOUT 


PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 


